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Religious News Service 


SINCE March 1, 1954, hydrogen bombs have 
been tested by the Americans at the Pacific 
island of Bikini in the Marshall group and by the 
Russians in Siberia. 

After the explosion of a hydrogen bomb... 
something remained in the air, namely an uncal- 
culable number of radioactive rays. This was also 
the case with the uranium bombs which were 
dropped on Nagasaki and Hiroshima and those 
with which subsequent tests were made... . 

Since radioactive rays of sufficient amount and 
strength have harmful effects on the human body, 
one started discussing if the radiation resulting 
from the explosions that had already taken place 
represented a danger which would increase with 
new explosions... 

The material collected, although far from com- 
plete, allows us to draw the conclusion that radia- 
tion resulting from the explosions which have 
already taken place, represents a danger to the 
human race, a danger not to be underrated, and 
that further explosions of atomic bombs will in- 
crease this danger to an alarming extent. 

I raise my voice, together with those of others 
who have lately felt it their duty to act, in speak- 
ing and writing, as warners of the danger. .. . 

There are two kinds of atom bombs, uranium 
bombs and hydrogen bombs. To these two bombs 
has recently been added the cobalt bomb, a kind 
of super atom bomb. The effect of this bomb is 
estimated to be many times stronger than that of 
hydrogen bombs having been made till now. 

The explosion of an atom bomb creates an un- 
conceivably large number of exceedingly small 
particles of radioactive elements. 

What we can state with certainty, however, 
is that the radioactive clouds will constantly be 








The above is the translation, as carried by Reuters, of 
excerpts from a letter issued by Dr. Schweitzer, medical 
missionary in Africa, through the Norwegian Nobel Com- 
mittee. It is reprinted from The Nashville Tennessean. 


Mankind Must 
Halt This 
Deadly Peril 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


carried by the winds around the globe and that 
some of the dust, by its own weight, or by being 
brought down by rain, snow, mist and dew, little 
by little, will fall down on the hard surface of 
the earth, into the rivers and into the oceans. 

Particularly dangerous are the elements com- 
bining long life with a relatively strong efficiency 
radiation. Among them strontium-90 takes the 
first place. It is present in very large amounts in 
the radioactive dust. Cobalt-60 must also be men- 
tioned as particularly dangerous. 

The radioactivity in the air, increased through 
these elements, will not harm us from the out- 
side, not being strong enough to penetrate the 
skin. But the danger which has to be stressed 
above all the others is the one which arises from 
our drinking radioactive water and our eating 
radioactive food as a consequence of the increased 
radioactivity in the air. 

Following the explosions on Bikini and Siberia, 
rain falling over Japan has, from time to time, 
been so radioactive that the water from it cannot 
be drunk... . 

Wherever radioactive rain water is found, the 
soil is also radioactive—and in a higher degree. 
The soil is more radioactive not only by the 
downpour, but also from radioactive dust falling 
on it. And with the soil the vegetation will also 
have become radioactive. 

The radioactive elements deposited in the soil 
pass into the plants where they are stored. This is 
of importance, for, as a result of this process, it 
may be the case that we are threatened by a con- 
siderable amount of radioactive elements. 

The radioactive elements in grass, when eaten 
by animals whose meat is used for food, will be 
absorbed and stored in our bodies. 

From official and unofficial sources we have 
been assured, time and time again, that the in- 
crease in radioactivity of the air does not exceed 
the amount which the human body can tolerate 
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without any harmful effects. This is just evading 
the problem. 

Even if not directly affected by the radioactive 
material in the air, we are indirectly affected 
through that which has fallen down, is falling 
down, and will fall down. We are absorbing this 
through radioactive drinking water and through 
animal and vegetable foodstuffs, to the same ex- 
tent as radioactive elements are stored in the 
vegetation of the region in which we live. Unfor- 
tunately for us, nature hoards what is falling down 
from the air. 

None of the radioactivity of the air, brought 
into existence by the exploding of atom bombs, is 
so unimportant that it may not, in the long run, 
become a danger to us through increasing the 
amount of radioactivity stored in our bodies. 

What are the diseases caused by internal radia- 
tion? The same diseases that are known to be 
caused by external radiation. 

They are mainly serious blood diseases. If the 
cells in the bone marrow are damaged by radia- 
tion they will produce too few or abnormal, de- 
generating blood corpuscles. Both cases lead to 
blood diseases and, most often, to death. These 
were the diseases that killed the victims of X rays 
and radium rays... . 

Not our own health only is threatened by inter- 
nal radiation, but also that of our descendants. 
The fact is that the cells of the reproductive or- 
gans are particularly vulnerable to radiation. To 
the profound damage of these cells corresponds 
a profound damage to our descendants. 

The total effect of the damage done to descend- 
ants of ancestors who have been exposed to radio- 
active rays will not, in accordance with the laws 
of genetics, be apparent in the generations coming 
immediately after us. The full effects will appear 
only 100 or 200 years later. 

We are forced to regard every increase in the 
existing danger through further creation of radio- 
active elements by atom-bomb explosions as a 
castastrophe for the human race, a catastrophe 
that must be prevented under every circumstance. 

That radioactive elements created by us are 
found in nature is an astounding event in the 
history of the earth. And of the human race. To 
fail to consider its importance and its conse- 
quences would be a folly for which humanity 
would have to pay a terrible price. When public 
opinion has been created in the countries con- 
cerned and among all nations, an opinion informed 
of the dangers involved in going on with the tests 
and led by the reason which this information im- 
poses, then the statesmen may reach an agree- 
ment to stop the experiments. 

A public opinion of this kind stands in no need 
of plebiscites or of forming of committees to ex- 
press itself. It works through just being there. 

The end of further experiments with atom 
bombs would be like the early sun rays of hope 
which suffering humanity is longing for. 
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EDUCATION 


This article will be helpful to the teacher of 
the study unit, “The Atomic Age” (pages 35-48). 


Mixron’s Paradise Lost portrays God as 
having given Lucifer enormous power, but when 
Lucifer revolted against God he was hurled from 
heaven into the fiery pit. Is God trying that ex- 
periment again, this time with the human race? 
My belief in God means I can reach no other con- 
clusion. It is as though God had said: 

“Here is the ultimate power of the universe 
with which you can build heaven on earth or 
hurl the world into hell. Make your own heaven, 
or your own hell. Choose which.” 

Thus far we are using this power to build the 
road to hell. If there are men in flying saucers 
from Mars or Venus or some other planet watch- 
ing us, they must see what madmen we are. We 
do not see, because insane people never believe 
they are mad. Yet what we are doing is sheer 
madness. Having the power to make an incredibly 
wonderful world, we are turning that divine 
power into atom bombs and hydrogen bombs 
which, if we use them, will hurl us back into the 
age of the primitive man, perhaps poison the en- 
tire human race, perhaps end all life on this 
planet. 

If we exploded the bombs Russia and we now 
have, all life would end—yet we make more! Our 
government is spending forty billion of the sev- 
enty-one billion dollars we pay in taxes for a 
coming war of annihilation, spending more than 
for all other national purposes combined. We are 
trying to keep ahead of Russia because we are 
afraid of her. She is trying to get ahead of us be- 
cause she is afraid of us. Are both of us trying 
to make a better world? They say so—we say 
so. They believe it must be a socialist world, 
and we believe it must be a capitalist world. So 
we prepare for a war which, if it comes, will de- 
stroy us both. 


Our PrESENT DILEMMA 


Our military experts concede that if this war 
comes, we shall lose 40 per cent of our people. 
Many experts say we would lose 90 per cent. If it 
is only 40 per cent, we would be far worse off than 








for the ATOMIC Age 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Germany or Japan were after the last war. Has 
anything madder ever happened in all God’s vast 
universe? 

If we asked the men from Mars what to do, they 
might say: 

“Approach Russia and China, and agree to dis- 
arm at once. Then let each side of the iron cur- 
tain try its experiment with socialism and capi- 
talism, and watch to see which works better. You 
would learn a great deal from one another.” 

“But,” Mr. Average American might reply, 
“Russia started all this! She openly threatened to 
take the world. We do not want to be her slaves. 
We are forced to prepare to kill more than she 
can kill. She started it.” 

Mr. Mars would say, “I know. One hears that 
when boys and girls quarrel on any school ground. 
‘He started it.’ Two brothers, some fifty years ago 
tore out one another’s eyes, and one killed the 
other. One of them started it. Both were madmen. 
So is your world mad. The question is not ‘Who 
started it?’ but ‘Who will stop it?’” 

“If the nations of the world were smart enough, 
they would give up the contest, donate all their 
nuclear weapons to the United Nations, and dis- 
band all their armies, so they could concentrate 
upon peaceful progress. The moment they did 
it, there would be a stupendous crash in world 
economy. But recovery would come, and the 
whole world would win.” 

Last spring China broke ground for a vast new 
dam that would hold back the floods that have 
drowned millions throughout China’s history. 
This dam will generate six times the present 
power output of all China and will irrigate seven 
times the farm land now under irrigation. While 
we and Russia spend our money on armaments, 
the shrewd Chinese are spending less on their 
military and as much as possible on their econom- 
ic progress. India is trying to remain neutral so 
that she can do the same. If we and Russia de- 
Stroy one another in an atomic war, India and 
China may rule the world. They may anyhow, 
if we bleed one another in a vast atomic race. 


Dr. Lausacs is the special counselor and foreign repre- 
sentative of the Committee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature, Division of Foreign Missions, National 
Council of Churches. 








Bob Laubach from Black Star 


There is no answer to that—absolutely none. 
Clear-thinking men will agree that we must find 
a way to stop this race of bombs and missiles as 
quickly as possibie. The present armed truce can- 
not last long. Somebody will get trigger-happy or 
overfrightened, and then... !!! You and I must 
pray for quick total disarmament and urge it upon 
our government and Russia. 

If we regain our sanity—if we get past this 
atomic armament race without the ultimate cata- 
clysm—then we shall have to work out a new type 
of education that will make the world safe from 
the horror that now hangs over our heads. We 
need philosophers to think through the educa- 
tional implications of the atomic menace, as John 
Dewey thought through the implications of edu- 
cation for American democracy. 


Can WE Save Humanity? 


The scientists are the most frightened of us all, 
because they know that our powers to destroy 
have only just begun. Arthur Compton, the fore- 
most authority on cosmic rays, was present at the 
Manhattan Experiment when the first nuclear 
reaction fathered the atomic bomb. He has aban- 
doned nuclear physics to study human society and 
to seek a way to extricate the human race from its 
dilemma. For many months he summoned educa- 
tors, scientists, philosophers, and clergymen to 
Washington University to help him discover the 
way out. “Gentlemen,” he tells them, “I have 
called you here to educate me. Is there a way to 
save humanity from its doom?” 








No other question could be so urgent. There 
must be an answer. Otherwise—universal dev- 
astation and death. 

What kind of education must be given to our 
boys and girls so that when they take control of 
world affairs they will be safe with Jove’s thun- 
derbolts in their hands? 

We get an intimation of the importance of this 
matter when we consider what teen-agers do with 
their “hot rods.” They are not bad boys and girls. 
They are not malicious, but they feel like releas- 
ing the superabundance of their animal energy 
by pushing the power of their cars to the limit; 
they often kill themselves for sheer excitement. If 
we give them power a thousand times greater, as 
the new age probably will, then what will they 
do? Will their habits and ambitions and thoughts 
and self-restraint make them safe? How shall we 
educate them for the creative use of this awful 
power? 

e We shall have to re-examine our history books. 
We shall have to stop the exaltation of Napoleons 
and Julius Caesars—stop indoctrinating youth 
with the glory of generals and conquerors. Boys 
and girls who read about such heroes or see them 
in television are inflamed with passion for power 
and victory and fame and glory. The end of such 
ambition may be a Hitler or a Stalin or an Al 
Capone. Textbook writers are tempted to tell ex- 
citing tales of battles because they can be so 
dramatic. But they must learn to make heroes of 
Thomas Edison, Albert Schweitzer, Florence 
Nightingale, and Jonas Salk, whose conquests 
were made in behalf of all mankind. 

e Television, motion pictures, radio, books, and 
magazines all need to be re-examined. Every- 
thing that incites to crime or devil-may-care ir- 
responsibility or ruthless selfishness must be 
stopped. Freedom of the press must not mean 
freedom to beget criminals! At present, many of 
us are corrupting youth for the sake of money. 
e We shall have to reappraise our present wide- 
spread hunting of wild animals for amusement. 
Killing for the fun of killing certainly begets 
callousness to pain. The good man of the future 
will be as sensitive to pain as Francis of Assissi 
was and as Albert Schweitzer is. The good man 
will reverence all life. Albert Schweitzer is con- 
sidered by many to be the greatest living man. 
It is not his great music, nor his prodigious brain 
that make him great. It is his tender sensitivity to 
pain, his reverence for every living thing, his 
going where need was greatest, and his suffering 
and struggles in order to serve and save. 

e We shall also have to re-examine our recrea- 
tion. Competitive games need to be reappraised 
for their influence upon character. Games in 
which our conquest of others is uppermost, like 
fighting and wrestling, may develop a callous 
indifference to the pain of the vanquished. 

Of course, much depends upon the attitude of 
the participants in competitive games. Football 
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players have been known to pray that “every- 
body will play his best.” British sports often have 
emphasized that everybody wins, because exercise 
is the objective. The future philosophy of educa- 
tion will have to ask, Does a game beget selfish- 
ness or unselfishness, and how it can be prevented 
from developing antisocial instincts? 

Certain forms of recreation develop team play 
and the spirit of “each for all.” Young people’s 
orchestras train the participants in harmony of 
spirit. Folk dancing and skiing are good. They de- 
mand qualities that will be most vital in the com- 
ing age. Many types of party and public celebra- 
tion can be used to promote co-operation. 

e In the new age, selfish tendencies that we now 
shrug off will be regarded as intolerable. The 
time may come when our courts will sentence 
people convicted of selfishly robbing the public. 


EmpatHy, Cihu 


Education for the age of awful power will aim 
at unselfish character. It will be built around that 
concept of love and co-operation described as “em- 
pathy.” I prefer another less academic word. This 
word is cihu (pronounced ki-hoo’). It stands for 
four words: Can I Help You. 

Empathy might mean a kindly “we” feeling or 
a do-nothing pity. Cihu is an impulse to help. 
Thinking the best, hoping the best, praying the 
best, helping the best for everybody—that is cihu. 
It has been tried in schools and has worked mir- 
acles with problem children. If men can be trained 
to take habitually an attitude of cihu toward 
everybody, the atom bomb will become obsolete. 

But people rally around a hero rather than a 
word. What hero has the perfect compassion the 
world needs and the attractive power to draw the 
world after him? 

Jesus was the perfect example of cihu. He asked 
nothing for himself, but he asked incessantly, 
“Father, how can I help you? Everybody, every- 
body, how can I help you?” 

The most effective way to bring the person with 
cihu into the world will be to saturate minds with 
the life and teaching of Jesus. He was the world’s 
best example of empathy at its highest. His story 
grips youth because it is so dramatically and 
heart-movingly heroic. 

Jesus derived his fun, never by excelling 
others, but always by helping others. He spent 
every minute of his public life looking for oppor- 
tunities to bless others. His joy was to lift people 
out of despair up to tingling hope, out of degrada- 
tion up to moral grandeur, out of hunger up to 
abundance, out of hate up to love. The compas- 
sionate selflessness of Jesus is the ethic that alone 
can make people creative and safe in the new, 
dangerous age. 

This is the spirit in which we must educate the 
coming generations; not the desire to defeat or 
possess or destroy, but the passion to serve, and 
to give, and to heal. 
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The Real Musie 
of the Thankful Life 


By WILLIAM HENRY DENNEY 
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Aways and for everything giving thanks in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God the Fa- 
ther—Ephesians 5:20 


THERE is no deeper joy or sense of well-being 
than in the honest realization that you are a truly 
thankful person. If you ask yourself why, it is 
simply because you have some One and .some- 
thing to live for. You know it is not because you 
have everything or have only a few things. It is 
because you have something. 

Many years ago I heard a memorable sermon 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick in which he said, 
“Those in the golden age of Pericles had every- 








Tue ReverenD Mr. DENNEY is general representative of 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. 


thing to live by but nothing to live for. Jesus and 
his disciples had nothing to live by but everything 
to live for!” We might presume to add, Jesus and 
his disciples have everything to live for today. It is 
the vital heart of life. It is the gift of an adequate 
love and faith given by God through Jesus Christ. 
We receive this gift in repentance and gratitude. 

There are Christian people whose lives sing 
because they serve God’s love, truth, goodness, 
and justice. There are a few of these persons in 
Christian families, churches, and in working situ- 
ations. They are neither the glamorous people nor 
the dull people, but the people whose lives sing 
because they have some One and something to 
live for. 

Travel far among the nations of the earth, and 
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in Christian missions and schools and working 
centers you will find this fellowship of amazing 
if quiet rhapsody. They have found One and a 
purpose that is worth living for and working for. 
Human lives are being redeemed and recreated in 
fresh dynamic patterns and interests and work, 
and life has a Kingdom to gain and work out and 
project to others. The potentialities in Jesus 
Christ are so worth while, so vast and inexhaus- 
tible, that life is endlessly fascinating in every 
fresh vision and growth and work and needs to 
meet. Everywhere in the world are these deeply 
and spontaneously grateful hearts and lives. 

Immediately following World War II, it was 
my privilege to travel widely through Europe. 
Everywhere I met men and women who had 
known untold want, suffering, destruction, and 
grief. Yet everywhere there were Christian peo- 
ple whose lives were singing in the ruins, for they 
have the adequate gift of faith and love which 
comes from God. This world cannot give that, and 
it cannot take it away. 

Millions in America today are seeking the cult 
of happiness, peace of mind, and what is so popu- 
larly known as the power of positive thinking. 
This is understandable. Millions are seeking to 
rise out of the dark vacuum of empty feeling and 
thinking. Have sown “to the wind,” they have 
reaped “the whirlwind,” and now they would like 
to settle on something and be happy. Millions are 
seeking peace of mind from inner division and 
outer conflict. Millions have lived through a 
tedious and often bitter negativism. From Puritan 





Thanksgiving Prayer 
by GERALD KENNEDY 


Our HEAVENLY FATHER, 


We come to Thee many times to voice our re- 
quests but too seldom to express our thanks. We 
have complained when things were not to our lik- 
ing and when life did not suit our convenience, 
while too often we have forgotten to praise Thee 
for all Thy good gifts unto us. But now we are re- 
minded, by a day set apart by our fathers, that we 
should give thanks continually for life with its 
beauty and mystery... 

Keep alive our sense of wonder, that familiarity 
with the daily miracles Thou dost perform in the 
world and in our lives may never blind us to 
their glory. Keep us ever mindful of our debts to 
others, that our appreciation may never wither. 
And above all, let us not neglect our worship of 
Thee, lest the dullness of trying to live without 
God should stifle our spirits... 

We pray, in the name of Jesus Christ, who 
makes our life a glorious pageant. Amen. 
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times to our own, there has been fear and anxiety 
and seeming helplessness before “what might 
happen” or “what we ought not to do.” 

Small wonder then that the power of positive 
thinking is a popular and powerful cult! It is 
the great half-god, half-love and half-truth. But 
for all those who in some way know and are in- 
volved with the Master and his disciples, for 
those who have a more mature and adequate un- 
derstanding of the love and faith of the Christian 
religion the great God comes when the half- 
gods go! 

Happiness, or “joy” as Jesus speaks of it, is 
the by-product of love in compassionate action, 
service, and commitment to the realities of larger 
good. And peace of mind is not born in absence 
of conflicts, but as one philosopher so aptly put 
it, “Peace is born not in the absence of conflict 
but in that virtue which is the vigor of the soul.” 
And we might add, every conflict we confront 
with Christian love and truth is on the way to 
higher solution. “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling; for God is at work in you, 
both to will and to work for his good pleasure” 
(Philippians 2:12-13). Nothing grim about that! 
A conflict may lead to an immeasurable progress. 

How stimulating to us Americans is the fact 
that we live in a land of great privilege, power, 
and pleasure. It would seem that “we should all 
be as happy as kings.” 

Jesus in his infinite redemptive concern for 
people like us, never asks, How do you feel, but 
rather, Do you want to be whole? We may sus- 
pect that the “whole life,” the happy and grate- 
ful life, is made up of the four great component 
parts mentioned by Richard Cabot in his abiding 
book, What Men Live By: love, worship, service, 
and pleasure. But may we not wisely wonder 
whether we even live in a Christian civilization? 
It features the unusual. It features the illusions 
that only eternal youth is worth while and after 
that the fade-out. It presents millions of lopsided 
lives that do not have the wholeness of adequate 
love, worship, service, and pleasure. 

So what is the wondrous secret that makes for 
this “whole life”? Paul’s inspired words suggest 
magnificent music. “Always and for everything 
giving thanks in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to God the Father” (Ephesians 5:20). 

There is certain rhapsody of thanksgiving for 
those who daily offer all things unto God for his 
use for human good. In such wholehearted exer- 
cise of soul, there is the discovery of the love and 
dedication of all things. 

What a quiet and vital sense of revelation and 
adventure we have in all things given and offered 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We are not 
in the dark. We are never without the firmest 
and warmest assurances. We know One “whom 
to know is life and life eternal.” This is the real 
music of the grateful life. 
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New Editor Comes 
to the 
Adult Department 


In this issue we are announcing the retirement 
of the Reverend Lyndon B. Phifer, July 1, 1957, 
and the appointment of the Reverend Harold L. 
Fair, June 1, 1957, as editors in the Adult Depart- 
ment, Editorial Division, Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Phifer brings to a close a distinguished 
career as an editor in the field of church-school 
publications covering forty-three years. At the 
time of his retirement he was editing Adult Stu- 
dent, Adult Bible Course, and Epworth Notes. 
He has wielded his editorial pencil with clarity 
and conviction, and his many friends, including 
his fellow editors, wish him Godspeed in the next 
phase of his life in the Florida sunshine where he 
and Mrs. Phifer have chosen to live—near the 
new granddaughter. 

Mr. Fair comes to his new work with an un- 
usual preparation, both academically and in terms 





Jerome Drown 


Mr. Phifer 


Mr. Fair 


of experience in the local church. His college and 
seminary work were taken at Mississippi State, 
Millsaps College, University of Mississippi, and 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion. He has 
served pastorates in Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee. In addition he was associated edi- 
torially with The Pastor. He came to his new office 
from Abingdon Press where he had been assistant 
to the Supervisor of Publishing for the past two 
years. His responsibilities in the new work will 
be the editing of Adult Student and Adult Bible 
Course. 

We welcome Mr. Fair to his new post. Adult 
Student is a widely circulated monthly, carrying 
the International Lesson Series and also the Adult 
Fellowship Series for young adults. Adult Bible 
Course is a study of the contents of the Bible. 

—Cuaries M. Laymon, 
Editor, Adult Publications 


Christmas Worship in the Home 





In an endeavor to combat the pagan customs of 
the Christmas season, the Department of the 
Christian Family of the Board of Education sug- 
gests that each family build up its own Christian 
traditions. The Department suggests that families 
worship in the home on Christmas Eve or follow- 
ing a meal on Christmas Day. Adult classes are 
suggesting the singing of Christmas carols in the 
home during the holiday season. 

A special service of worship has been prepared; 
it is based upon a candle-lighting ceremony in 
which each member of the family participates as 
the Christmas story is read. The attractive four- 
color cover is a picture of the coming of the wise 
men. 

Adult classes may obtain this worship folder 
for distribution to members of adult classes by 
ordering from the Service Department of the 
Board of Education, P. O. Box 871, Nashville, 
Tennessee. The price of Christmas Worship in the 
Home is 30 cents a dozen, $2.00 a hundred. (Send 
cash or check with order.) 

A similar service for the Thanksgiving season 
is also available at the same price. 































Is Life Saving a 






Concern of the CHURCH? 


STATE Traffic Toll Off to Grim Start.” “Twenty- 
six Highway Deaths in First Two Weeks.” “Brain 
Surgeon Calls for Safety Move.” Such headlines 
scream at us from the front pages of metropoli- 
tan newspapers with such frequency that we tend 
to become calloused and to disregard their awful 
significance. Unless a highway crash occurs close 
at hand or involves someone we know, we brush 
off the crash story without reading more than the 
headlines. Thus a highway tragedy becomes only 
an incident. 


Pusiic AWARENESS 


We note, however, there are representative 
groups and organizations that are more or less 
aware of the highway toll. Announcers and mas- 
ters of ceremony of radio and television shows and 
broadcasters in sports arenas seemingly never lose 
an opportunity to plug for the cause of careful 
driving. Newspapers in increasing numbers are 
carrying articles ana editorials pleading for safety 
on our streets and highways. 

Billboards and other roadside signs carry such 
emphatic warnings as “Drive Carefully. Death 





Dr. McKeown was formerly a_ staff member of the 
Division of Educational Institutions of the Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church. 


Harold M. Lambert 


By BOYD M. McKEOWN 


is so permanent.” “If you must have ‘one for the 
road,’ make it coffee.” One of the most striking 
warnings to come to my attention is a gimmick 
gravemarker reportedly near the entrance to 
Kelly Air Base, San Antonio, Texas. It reads, 
“Drive carefully. Hell ain’t half full.” 

The highway problem is a big one, but it is cur- 
rently being explored from many angles and 
doubtless some improved techniques will result. 
A recent news item in The Nashville Tennessean, 
indicated a different approach: “City Court 
Judge Andrew J. Doyle sentenced two youthful 
speeders yesterday to write essays on ‘Why The 
State’s Traffic Toll Hit 897 in 1955.’ ‘I want to 
make you think about the danger you are putting 
yourselves and others in,’ the Judge told the 
boys.” 

In a similar vein, though striking more specifi- 
cally at basic considerations, is a statement re- 
cently made by J. Richard Spann, Director of In- 
Service Training for ministers in The Methodist 
Church. A brief excerpt follows: “In cases of 
careless driving people often lose sight of moral 
culpability. Society, and especially the church, 
should identify the moral delinquency in cases of 
injuries to others resulting from reckless or care- 
less driving.” 











Courses in driver education now offered in 
many high schools are all to the good. So, also, 
are the efforts and activities of many other agen- 
cies and groups. The Boy Scouts, for example, 
are to be commended for their training in safety 
methods and for their courtesies in helping elder- 
ly people across busy streets. 

Referring to the Christmas toll of 392 lives in 
1954, The National Safety Council said, “This 
holiday must be regarded as a major national dis- 
aster.” 

Dr. Herbert Stack of New York University’s 
Center for Safety Education, estimates that about 
80 per cent of our auto accidents are preventable, 
that being the estimated percentage killed by 
drivers and pedestrians each year, rather than by 
mechanical failure of cars or through faulty con- 
struction of highways. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have talked 
mainly about participation of groups in our safe- 
ty program, but there is also a need for individual 
participation. Persons who want to do something 
about this program may be interested in the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Daily check your tires for proper inflation 
and for worn areas indicating a need for wheel 
alignment or for new tires. 

2. Be sure that your brakes are functioning 
properly. 

3. Avoid traveling in hazardous weather con- 
ditions. Note always the condition of the highway 
surface. If it is dangerous, lessen your speed and 
use greater caution. 

4. Start your trip early enough to make un- 
due speed unnecessary. 

5. Check your instrument panel at frequent in- 
tervals throughout your trip. Note especially 
speedometer readings. 

6. In group discussions, formal or otherwise, 
always be ready to put in a good word for care- 
ful driving. 

7. Every individual should bear in mind the 
fact that safety is a reward to be achieved and 
that it can be attained only by constant aware- 
ness of all the factors that go toward the making 
of a safe driver. Safety does not just happen. It 
must be won and never be allowed to slip through 
our fingers. Eternal vigilance is the cost. 

8. Be sure that at all times you are adequately 
covered by all necessary types of insurance. 

I have often heard stories of “Uncle Charley,” 
a well-known and greatly loved locomotive engi- 
neer of the early railroading days in the South- 
west. Whenever a train was turned over to him 
for a run, Uncle Charley would take time to 
kneel beside one of the huge drive wheels and 
offer a brief prayer. Rising from his knees, he 
would proceed to take the train to its destination 
in safety. 

Is not this a parable for all who drive? Are not 


the responsibilities of a driver similar in many 
ways to those of a railway engineer? Not only 
would an awareness of these responsibilities be 
promoted, but more alert driving would result, if 
every driver would always take his place behind 
the wheel in a prayerful attitude of mind. 


Tue CuHurcu’s Roie 


The churches of Michigan recently conducted 
a safe-driving day on a state-wide basis. It was 
primarily a project of the Michigan Council of 
Churches, but other agencies also participated. 
The governor issued an appeal for an emphasis on 
safe driving, and the Reverend Stanley Buck of 
the Council of Churches staff wrote a letter to 
every pastor in the state. 

This letter, incidentally, is one of the strongest 
thus far produced by any individual or group. 
It contains the following: “The commandment 
which reads ‘Thou shalt not kill’ is broken day 
after day on our highways by religious as well as 
nonreligious persons. We can challenge every 
member of our various congregations to be his 
own policeman—that is, to write the Golden Rule 
on his own heart when he sits behind the wheel 
of an automobile.” 

An article published in The Christian Century 
and reprinted in the magazine, Public Safety, 
for March, 1955, said: “The churches fall down 
on their duties when they fail to lay upon the 
conscienc2s of their members the fact that man, 
even man plus the machine, is not God. He is 
still responsible for what he does and for the at- 
titudes that condition his deeds.” 

The church will find that its opportunities for 
service in this connection are almost limitless. A 
few such opportunities are listed here. 

. Pulpit utterances 

. Occasional speeches by laymen 

. Use of space in church bulletin 

. Use of wall posters 

. Careful perusal of articles on safety 

. Bear in mind that in the judgment of many 
persons close to this problem, a reckless driver is 
a sick person, mentally and morally. 

Now is a particularly good time for Methodists 
to take a good look at their program of safety edu- 
cation and to seek diligently for ways to make 
improvements in it. One thing that makes this a 
particularly important time for such a step is the 
fact that the attendance in church schools, and 
also in church colleges and Wesley Foundations, 
is at an all-time high. This means, of course, that 
the church can reach more people now with its 
message of highway safety. 

It would be most helpful if the bishops would 
issue a pronouncement on the subject and if the 
annual conferences would adopt some strong 
resolutions recognizing that the slaughter of 
forty thousand persons annually is a problem of 
the first magnitude and one toward the solution 
of which the church should be helping. 


aur whd 
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The Superintendent 





By M. LEO RIPPY 


Wuat you do in your job will make a differ- 
ence in the lives of adults in your church. There 
are responsibilities that you and you alone can 
meet. As you meet them, you will be contributing 
to your church. 

Your first responsibility is to develop a func- 
tioning adult council. It is the over-all planning 
body for the adult work in the church school. In 
it the leaders of adult classes are able to look at 
the responsibility of the church for reaching men 
and women with Christian teaching. Unless the 
adult council functions, the adult classes will 
work as independent and unrelated units in the 
church school. This indefinite relationship pre- 
vents their maximum contribution to their 
church. 

You will contribute to your church as you lead 
the adult council in doing the following: 

Plan to enable your church to reach more 
adults with Christian teaching. 

Provide a class for single older youth and young 
adults. Check the need for a couples’ class. 

Make provisions for older adults to meet during 
the week. Make plans for home members—not 
only the shut-ins but all adults who cannot come 
to the church. 

Enlist adults in training so that they can meet 
their leadership responsibilities. 

Use the free leaflet, A Guide to a Study of 
Adult Work in the Church School (4013-B) .1 

Co-operate with the commission on evangelism 
and membership in all evangelistic plans. 

Make sure that each adult group selects sub- 
ject material in keeping with the interests and 
needs of its members. 


1 Order from the Service Department, Board of Education, P. O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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November Council Agenda 





Suggested agenda to be adapted as you see fit. 


Devotional 

Evaluation of program of adult education in our 
church (continued from October) 

Discussion of duties of adult leaders 
(See “Your Job Is What?” below. Have copies 
of ApuLT TEACHER in hands of council members) 

Assignment of future council meetings for more 
thorough study of these duties, one leader and 
program area per meeting 

Church-wide announcements, such as: 
Thanksgiving observance 
Fourth Sunday—World Service 
Christmas plans for home and church 
“Persons With Special Needs’—The Church 

School November theme 

Items to be referred to commission on education 
by adult-division superintendent 

Prayer and adjournment at hour determined 





| Your Job Is What? 





By DORIS P. DENNISON 


A QUESTION frequently asked is, Should we 
have in the adult division the several officers 
suggested by the Board of Education? 

To answer this question intelligently we need 
to understand the jobs of the various officers. 
Then responsibilities may be assigned according 
to personnel and the size and needs of the church. 
Churches make their own modifications of assign- 
ment according to their needs. 

First, let us list the officers and their relation- 
ship to working groups. 

Superintendent of the adult division: Chairman 
of the adult council; member of the commission 
on education, workers’ conference, and district 
council of adult workers 

Directors of areas of activities—worship and 
study, evangelism and church loyalty, recrea- 
tion and creative arts, social action and mis- 
sions: Members of the adult council 

Director of older adults: Member of the adult 
council 

Director of home members: Member of the adult 
council 


Jos ANALYSES 


Superintendent of the adult division 
Guides the adult council in its planning 
Works directly with the teacher and president 
of each adult group 
Takes initiative in selecting the four directors 
of each adult group 
Selects the director of work with older adults 


Adult Leaders 








and the director of work with home members 
Director of work with older adults 
Discovers the older adults in the church 
Helps older adults initiate activities for them- 
selves 
Helps older adults find ways in which they 
can serve the church and the community 
Director of work with home members 
Discovers all persons confined to their homes. 
These may include parents of very young 
children, persons whose work keeps them 
away, shut-in persons of all ages, newcomers 
to the community, and other prospective 
members. 
Establishes contact with these persons; relates 
them to ongoing church groups 
Director of Worship and Study 


WorSsHIP: 

Arranges for worship for home-bound persons, 
in co-operation with director of home mem- 
bers 

Guides planning relative to worship services 
in church school 


StTupy: 

Helps acquaint the group with available study 
materials 

Distributes copies of Brace Up Your Minds 

Helps groups learn how to discover concerns 
of members and how to select resources that 
will be most helpful 

Gives guidance in training persons who are 
to serve as leaders or teachers of adults 

Sees that books for leaders are provided, as 
The International Lesson Annual and others 
listed in Brace Up Your Minds 

Stimulates concern and planning for short-term 
study opportunities 

May be a member of the commissions on 
worship and on education (Paragraphs 274, 
232 1). 

Director of Evangelism and Church Loyalty 

Discovers new members 

Maintains contact with present members 

Reaches young adults not related to church 


“a numbers refer to Discipline of The Methodist Church, 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff 
of the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee: 


Doris P. Dennison 
Robert S. Clemmons 
Virginia Stafford 
Robert M. Cox 
Edwin F. Tewksbury 











Provides courses on churchmanship and The 
Methodist Church 
Encourages attendance in corporate service of 
worship 
May be a member of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism (Paragraphs 220- 
222). 
Co-operates with the membership cultivation 
superintendent (Paragraph 143 [8]). 
Director of Recreation and Creative Arts 
Co-operates with class groups in planning so- 
cial events 
Provides at least annually a social event for 
all members of the adult division 
Plans for drama groups, craft groups, hobby 
groups 
Provides books on recreation for the library 
May be a member of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship and Recreational Life (Paragraphs 145 
[10], 235) 
Director of Social Action and Missions 
SocraL ACTION: 
Discovers social-action needs of institutions in 
community which can be met by adult classes 
Helps adult classes select projects or activities 
according to these needs 
Stimulates groups to take leadership in estab- 
lishing community senior-citizen centers 
Takes leadership in stimulating groups to co- 
operate with drives, such as polio vaccine, 
Red Cross, community chest, etc. 


MIssIons: 

Arranges with classes for mission studies 

Co-operates in planning for church-wide school 
of missions 

May be related to the commissions on Christian 
social relations and on missions, to the com- 
mittee on social and economic relations 
(Paragraphs 276, 256-57, 278 [11]). 


PLANNING TOGETHER 


Jobs overlap and interrelate. Study and action, 
study and worship, missions and study, cannot 
be entirely separated. A full, rounded program 
is an integrated, co-ordinated program. Each 
officer needs to plan with the others. This can 
be done through the adult council. When area 
directors are related to the commissions or com- 
mittees of the church dealing with their job, they 
can share in church-wide planning in these areas. 

The present legislation of the church does not 
provide for the directors of areas of activities to 
be members of the commissions and committees 
elected by quarterly conference or responsible 
to the official board. However, it will be helpful 
to see that the persons who carry the respon- 
sibility in an area in the adult division are mem- 
bers, either ex-officio or elected, of the commis- 
sions and committees that deal with identical 
problems. This interrelationship will enable the 
adult classes to be more active in the total pro- 
gram of the church. 
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The Adult Couneil 


By MARY LOUISE CALDWELL 


THE adult division of our church school is alive 
and active; it is co-ordinated and integrated, 
thanks to our adult council. 

This council came into being about two years 
ago. It has been the answer to many of our prob- 
lems and a vital chance for getting things done. 
This is the way it works for us: 


Membership: 


The superintendent of the adult division, as 
chairman and co-ordinator 
Teachers of all young-adult and adult groups 
Presidents of all young-adult and adult groups 
Director of work with older adults 
Superintendent of adult home members 
Adult division directors of: 
Worship and Study 
Evangelism and Church Loyalty 
Social Action and Missions 
Recreation and Creative Arts 
Superintendent of leadership education 
Chairman of church commission on missions 
Charge lay leaders 
President of Methodist Men 
President of Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service 
General secretary of church school 
Pastors 
Church-school superintendent 
Director of Christian education 


Purpose: 


The adult council is the over-all planning body 
for a unified program of Christian education of 
adults in the local church. It is the co-ordinating 
body that keeps needs, responsibilities, and activ- 
ities before the adult classes and their directors 
and officers. It unifies, correlates, and evaluates 
the efforts and purposes of adult classes. It in- 
terprets policy and organization. It assists all 
classes and groups to work as a unit to constitute 
the whole adult life of the church. 

Meetings: 

The council meets regularly quarterly, and 
more often if needed. Ample publicity and notice 
of meeting and plans are given. 

Reports of past and of future plans are heard 
from each class and each area director. 

Announcements and information are channeled. 

Projects and plans are discussed and activated. 

Sharing takes place. 


Results we have seen: 
Offices filled at the same time in all classes. 





Miss CALpWELL is Director of Christian Education, St. 
Luke’s Methodist Church, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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New adult classes formed after survey showed 
the need. 

Better trained teachers and officers. 

Stronger fellowship, purpose, and unity among 
classes; barriers and jealousy broken down. 

Names of classes changed where needed. For 
example, a middle-age adult class changed its 
name from “Young Adults” to “Stewardship.” 

Unified projects among adult classes. 

Better understanding of place of adults as 
parents and leaders in the church school. 

Greater interest in the church service. 

Publication of our own “Adult Workbook.” 

Establishment of an annual adult workshop. 

Clearing of “dead wood” in records and activat- 
ing inactive members. 

Shifting of members from one class or group 
to another, according to needs of individuals. 

Stronger adult home department. 

A public relations media for entire church 
school to Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
Methodist Men, official board, parents, and adult 
class memberships. 


Our Story 


The establishment of the adult council has been 
one of the most challenging and successful activi- 
ties of our church. It meant a complete revision 
of the organization of the adult division which 
was not easy. For example, we had three adult 
superintendents in one year. Changing attitudes 
and actions of adults is sometimes a hard task, 
but we knew that with enough faith, wisdom, and 
tact, it could be done. 

After receiving endorsement from the com- 
mission on education, we educated and motivated 
by mail, meetings, personal contact, newsletter, 
and phone. Then we called all presidents and 
teachers together and gave them, among other 
things, the manual Adult Work in the Church 
School (4500 BC).! 

We studied the needs, possibilities, and new 
organization of the adult division. We asked their 
co-operation and prayers. A meeting was set for 
three months later, to bring together all the 
above-named people after the proposal had been 
discussed in each class business meeting. 

We knew the members must want an adult 
council before it could succeed. They voted for it, 
and thus was born our adult council. 

We continue to train, interpret, promote, and 
guide throughout the adult life of our church, 
for leadership changes often. 


135 cents each. Order from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 


Adult Leaders 











PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT I: PRELITERARY PROPHETS 










By HORACE R. WEAVER 


November 3: Samuel, 


Saul, David 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


SAMUEL represents the closing of an old age; 
David represents the beginning of a new. Saul is 
a person who links the two ages together. Samuel 
is considered as the last of the judges, while 
David is, strictly speaking, the first king. 


SAUL’s army was a volunteer army, as compared 
with David’s conscript army. Saul’s army was 
primitively armed—with wooden and/or bronze 
swords, shields, and other armament. But David, 
a protégé of the Greek (Philistine) King Achish 
of Gath, soon had iron swords and other equip- 
ment with which he waged successful war—even 
against his former benefactors, the Philistines. 

Saul was not a king in the same sense as was 
David. Saul was more of a judge (as was Gideon) 
than king. Saul had no hierarchy of state officials 
and no harem. He levied no taxes and made no 
attempt to develop a state government as such. 
He was not really a king as we understand the 
word, nor was he a prophet—though he came 
under the spell of the prophets at the time of 
his appointment by Samuel (1 Samuel 10:10-11). 
Primarily he was a soldier who fought Jehovah’s 
battles. 

As a soldier, and as a commanding officer, he 
had to make quick decisions. However, his de- 
cisions often got him in trouble with civil or re- 
ligious persons. An example of this is when he 
disobeyed Samuel’s order regarding a holy war 
against the Amalekites. 

In a Semitic religious war all spoil was to be 
devoted to Jehovah and therefore to be treated 
as a sacrifice. This meant that all living creatures 
—men (women and children) , oxen, sheep, goats, 
donkeys—and any inanimate objects of value 
were to be sacrificed to God. But Saul, victorious 
against the Amalekites, kept the conquered King 
(Agag) alive and let his people keep the best of 
the livestock. He told Samuel he was bringing the 
animals to make a sacrifice. 





Dr. Weaver is in the Division of Religion and Philosophy 
at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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But Samuel was furious and reprimanded Saul. 
He told him “to obey is better than sacrifice.” 
Samuel concluded that Saul had rejected God 
by his act, therefore he told Saul that God had 
rejected him (Saul) as king over Israel. 

Possibly it was this spiritual rejection that 
started Saul’s melancholia. Meditating on the 
claim of Samuel that God had rejected him, that 
he no longer had the “Spirit of the Lord” upon 
him, Saul soon approached the edge of insanity. 
Samuel had rejected him too—for Samuel never 
saw Saul alive again (1 Samuel 15:35). Samuel 
had represented the presence of God, so now his 
absence symbolized the absence of Jehovah, his 
God. 

We can understand Saul’s jealousy as he 
watched young David become popular. He noted 
David’s desire to marry into the family, his friend- 
ship with his son Jonathan, the winning of sup- 
port from the priests of Nob, and the songs of 
praise over his military victories. 

In a last desperate attempt to inquire of the 
will of God, Saul (receiving no answer by urim 
and thummim, nor by dreams, nor by prophecy) 
went to the medium at Endor to call back the 
dead Samuel. She foretold the death of Saul and 
of his son Jonathan on the morrow. With these 
in his mind he went into battle the next morning. 
Surely they helped to defeat him. He died after 
participating in a battle at Armageddon (the 
Plain of Megiddo). 


Davin sang a beautiful elegy about the death of 
Saul and Jonathan (2 Samuel 1:19-27). However, 


. he knew that he was destined for great things. 


As a boy had he not been anointed king by 
Samuel? For years he had served as harpist, 
counselor, friend, and military comrade of Saul. 
It was only in the latter years of Saul’s life that 
David was estranged from him. Now we see the 
man, prepared as a shepherd of sheep and goats, 
ready to guide his nation Israel into a new age, 
an age of true monarchy in which Israel became 
an empire. 
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November 10: 
Prophecy 


and Nathan 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ONE of the outstanding moves on the part of 
the young King David was to capture Jerusalem 
from the Jebusites and make it his capital. The 
city had not belonged to either north (Israel) nor 
south (Judah)—so it was acceptable to both. 
David also established Jerusalem, “the City of 
David,” as the religious center of his new state. 
Shiloh was thus replaced by Mount Zion. 

Uzzah and his brother acted as priests for the 
ark of the covenant, which eventually found its 
way into Jerusalem. “The City of David” was 
also known as Zion, “The City of God.” Religion 
and empire were now centered in one place. Not 
only so, but Jerusalem was militarily a strategic 
place, invulnerable to attack. 

Here David built a beautiful palace and lovely 
government buildings. His son, Solomon, would 
build the Temple soon after David’s death. 

As a “Robin Hood” leader of a band of four 
hundred men, most of whom were in debt or in 
trouble with civil authority, David had developed 
a despotic attitude toward others. This attitude 
is reflected in the incident of Bathsheba. We note 
it also in his development of the new state. In 
contrast to Saul, be developed an empire that 
not only collected tribute of conquered nations, 
but exacted taxes of his own people. He created 
forced-labor gangs for construction of his palaces 
and government buildings, conscripted an army, 
and took a census. 

Israel had never before approved of the taking 
of a census. David’s motive probably was to ascer- 
tain the number of persons of “draft” age for both 
forced-labor and military service and also for 
purposes of taxation. His subjects learned that 
they now owed their allegiance to the king. 

With lovely new buildings, military success, 
great prosperity, and the taste of new powers 
granted by the crown, David’s life changed con- 
siderably. He was always considered by his suc- 
cessors as the ideal king, so much so that the 
Messianic Age was often conceived as centering 
around the throne of David. 


However, David was so busy that he let other 
things slip by. Thus we see David as a successful 
ruler, but a failure as a father! Scriptures record 
that David never punished his children—thus 
ruined their lives. Undisciplined living produced 
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an Ammon who forced his virgin half-sister. It 
produced an Absalom who murdered Ammon, his 
brother! It produced a slyness and trickery that 
permitted Absalom to sit at the village gates and 
whisper to men as they passed by: “If I were 
king I’d. .. .” It helped create the mood for revolt 
by both Absalom and Adonijah. It created harem 
discord and jealousy. How successful David was 
in some things, but what a failure as a father! 

The author of 2 Samuel 9 through 16 and 
1 Kings 1 and 2 gives us the best historical ac- 
count we have in the Bible. Not only is this true 
within the Bible itself, but it seems highly prob- 
able that this same author is the “father of his- 
tory,” rather than the Greek Herodotus. 

Within the story about Absalom’s death, is the 
name of a man who ran to tell David: Ahimaaz, 
He may be the “father of history” to which we 
have referred. Without moralizing, with full de- 
tail, and with accurate “eyewitness” accounting, 
we have the marvelous masterpiece of ancient 
history. The stories of David’s difficulties are 
clear, dramatic, and historically valid from the 
pen of this writer. 

We have noted (in a previous session) that 
Israel’s revelations came from God through priest, 
wise man, and prophet. We have noted also that, 
besides these professional men, there were lay- 
men, such as clairvoyants and observers. Gad was 
one of David’s government employees—one of his 
observers. Strictly speaking he was not a prophet. 
An observer usually divined the will of God by 
“observing” the liver of animals, or the flight of 
birds, or the entrails of a dove. David employed 
an observer (Gad) and two priests (Zadok and 
Abiathar). Besides these David-recognized, though 
did not hire, a prophet—Nathan. This great man 
proclaimed “Thus saith the Lord.” 


NaTHAN is noted for two events in particular: 
his condemnation of David concerning his illicit 
relationships with Bathsheba and his declaration 
that David should not build the temple. 

We wonder as to the real motives for not allow- 
ing David to build the Temple. Was it more than 
being a “man of blood” (a warrior) ? Was it con- 
nected with his inability to be a successful father? 
Was he wanting to use religion as a means of 
political advantage? Was he thinking of the pres- 
tige he would get for his own name by such a 
deed—“The Davidic Temple”? Would he have put 
too much faith in a building rather than God? 

Though we do not know the answers to these 
questions, I suspect there was some truth in each. 
Pride probably headed the list. I recall reading 
a phrase written by John Calvin who noticed how 
the peasants responded as they came to worship 
at the Cathedral in Geneva: “The peasants come 
and marvel at the marble ... but overlook 
marveling at God.” Could this be a sin, not only 
of David, but of our own times—men marvel at 
what man hath wrought? 
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November 17: 
Nathan 
the Prophet 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


N ATHAN probably lived in Jerusalem, the “City 
of David.” In Nathan’s time it was a new city with 
beautiful new government buildings, palace, and 
ramps connecting the various buildings. 

One of the historians of David’s life, as we noted 
last week, was probably Ahimaaz. He it was who 
recorded some of the inner conflicts within the 
harem and family life of the beloved King of 
Israel. Another historian seems to have been 
the prophet Nathan. First Chronicles (29: 29-30) 
states: “Now the acts of King David, from first 
to last, are written in the . . . Chronicles of 
Nathan the prophet ... with accounts of all his 
rule and his might... .” 

Though we know very little about Nathan, 
the Chronicler implies that he was well known in 
Jerusalem and knew the political, social, and re- 
ligious events as they occurred. He apparently 
was an eyewitness from the earliest days of 
David’s capture of Jerusalem. That he was be- 
loved is evidenced by the fact that David did 
not harm him when he condemned his relationship 
with Bathsheba, and by the fact that Solomon 
appointed his sons, Azariah and Zabud, to impor- 
tant government offices (1 Kings 4:5). 


NaTHAN is known for three services to the King. 
We first meet him in his declaration to David that 
he might build a temple to Jehovah. However, 
this advice was changed the next day because of 
a divine revelation. Therefore David was told to 
let his son (Solomon) build it. 

The second scene in which we meet Nathan is 
in his friendly, yet infuriating parable about a 
poor man and his “little ewe lamb” which was 
killed by a rich man in order to feed his guests. 
In this parable Nathan was able to get David to 
condemn himself. Nathan was more subtle than 
Elijah, who did not mind saying directly to a king, 
“You are a sinner!” In convicting himself David 
could hardly get mad at the prophet! 

The third scene portraying Nathan’s services to 
King David is at his deathbed. Here he is the 
prophetic instigator of the idea that Solomon 
(rather than Adonijah) should succeed David. 
Interestingly enough, the prophet worked through 
Bathsheba, whose relationship with David he had 
once condemned, to achieve the will of God. It is 
encouraging to realize how often God uses some 


of the worst sinners to do the greatest work in 
his behalf. 

It is helpful to recall how God used a deceitful 
and thieving man like Jacob (who became 
Israel); a lying, cowardly man like Simon (who 
became Peter, the “rock”); a cantankerous, big- 
oted, and prejudiced man like Saul (who be- 
came Paul)! The story of God’s use of Bathsheba 
is suggested in the same way. 


Parents of our day need a word of warning from 
David about his son Adonijah! About him our 
Scripture says: “His father had never at any 
time displeased him by asking, ‘Why have you 
done thus and so?’ He was also a very handsome 
man” (1 Kings 1:6). 

Apparently David was among the first to prac- 
tice the educational philosophy: let the child do 
what he wants to do—don’t criticize or punish 
him, let him express himself. It never occurred 
to David that only those who have disciplined 
themselves, should express those selves! Some 
selves aren’t worthy of being expressed! The dis- 
ciplined life is the truly valuable and worthy life. 

Probably Nathan recognized this distinction 
between the two boys, Adonijah and Solomon. 
David was the father of each, but their mothers 
were different persons. Each mother trained her 
child according to her particular view of life. 
Apparently Bathsheba had learned something 
about discipline from her experience with David 
—Uriah had been murdered by an undisciplined 
lust, and her first-born son had died for the same 
reason (according to Nathan). What other motive 
could have caused Nathan to give support to 
Solomon rather than to Adonijah? It was certain- 
ly more than interest in the aged Bathsheba’s son. 


For Nathan’s prophetic interest, he is given a 
signal honor—usually given only to priests: he 
is permitted to help Zadok anoint Solomon King 
of Israel. 

David’s two priests were named Zadok and 
Abiathar. Because Abiathar had defected by help- 
ing to anoint Adonijah king as David’s successor, 
he (Abiathar) was “fired” and exiled to the 
town of Anatoth, from which city Jeremiah was 
to come. Zadok then became the chief priest. 
From his descendants came the priestly party 
which bore his name—Sadduccees (formed from 
the consonants Z D K of Zadok). We meet this 
same priestly party in the days of Jesus. 

While visiting Jerusalem recently, I was aston- 
ished to discover how close the two places are 
where Solomon and Adonijah were being anointed 
kings at the same time. Solomon was at Gihon 
and Adonijah at En-rogel—springs of water 
which are only a few hundred feet apart. Adoni- 
jah and his guests could easily have heard the 
shouts, “Long live the King,” after Solomon’s 
coronation by the prophet Nathan and chief priest 
Zadok. 
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November 24: 
Elijah 
the Prophet (1 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Wir the formation of the monarchy, religion 
became pretty much institutionalized. The official 
state representatives in religion were the priests 
—descendants of Zadok. 

In premonarchic days the priests had a three- 
fold duty: diviner of the will of God by use of 
sacred lots (urim and thummim), caretaker of 
the shrine, and instructor in the law. With the 
rise of centralization of civil authority, these 
priestly duties changed somewhat. David’s ap- 
pointment of Zadok placed him in charge of all 
sacrifices. Any and all animals killed for food 
were sacrificially killed in order that the blood 
be properly poured out upon an altar to Jehovah. 
Even today orthodox Jews hire a rabbi to kill the 
animals which they eat—so that the blood is 
properly drained from the carcass. A Jew will 
not eat a chicken, for example, that has been 
strangled. It must be “bled.” 

Beginning with the monarchy, then, the duties 
of the priest changed. They now became official 
sacrificers—a position formerly held by the head 
of each family. Their duties as diviners by sacred 
lot dropped away at this time. Thus their three- 
fold duty now included: caretaker of Solomon’s 
Temple, official sacrificer, and instructor in Torah 
(law). 

This development of institutionalized religion 
probably explains in part the fact that prophecy 
found little expression in this period. During the 
early years of Israel’s kingdom, the only pro- 
phetic names that are handed down to us are those 
of Nathan, Ahijah, and Shemaiah. They were not 
employees of the King, so probably did not have 
access to the King as readily as did the priests. 
The prophetic voice was seldom heard during 
these years. 


THE prophet Elijah came during the reign of King 
Ahab of Israel, about 876-854 B.c. He was a 
rugged Bedouin, wearing the typical goat-hair 
garment that Bedouins still wear. His name, 
Elijah, means “Jah [Jehovah] is God,” and ex- 
presses the aim of his mission as a prophet. He 
was concerned with~eliminating Canaanite Baal 
worship and lifting up the earlier tribal faith in 
Yahweh. 

The Canaanite Baal worship became a part of 
the religious life of Israel when the Jacob tribe 
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returned from Egypt under the leadership of 
Moses and Joshua. The nomadic Israelites were 
introduced to an agricultural civilization. The 
natives of Palestine, the Canaanites, believed that 
their land was owned by a “Lord” (Baal). This 
male deity controlled fertility of crops. His female 
partner was known as Baalat, or Asherah. It was 
believed that fertility of crops and fecundity of 
animals (and humans) were dependent upon 
sexual relations between Baal and Asherah. The 
mystery of fertilization was thus a religious mat- 
ter but inextricably tied up with sex between 
the deities. 

As in ancient Corinth, where there were one 
thousand holy women (“sacred prostitutes,” we 
would call them), so in Egypt, Babylonia, and in 
Palestine, fertility was believed to be dependent 
upon the worship of the fertility deities. It was 
believed that by ritually enacting the drama of 
Baal’s love life, human pairs could somehow bring 
the divine couple together in a fertilizing union. 
Canaanite religion is thus to be viewed as highly 
erotic. It was not purely a sexual matter, how- 
ever, but was a type of magic by which the deities’ 
will could be coerced to do the human will. The 
basic assumption being that when men imitate 
the actions of the deities a power is released that 
brings the divine action into being. 


TuHIs nature worship is fundamentally the target 
against which Elijah hurled his words. It was 
being promulgated by the King’s own wife— 
Jezebel! The Israelites, coming from their no- 
madic background, learned the “know-how” of 
agriculture from the Canaanites. This included 
worship of the nature deities, Baal and Asherah. 

An example of how some of the earlier judges 
reacted to this type of religious reconciliation is 
seen in the story of Gideon. He felt called of God 
to destroy the Baal, cut down the Asherah 
(symbol of Ashtart), and build a sacrificial fire 
with it for Yahweh. He did this, though he ap- 
parently feared for his life—for he did it during 
the night so that he might not be seen. Gideon 
was among the earliest who recognized that the 
powers of fertility were not in the hands of 
foreign deities—Baal and Asherah—but in the 
hands of Yahweh (Jehovah). Elijah champions 
the faith in like manner! “If the Lorp is God, fol- 
low him; but if Baal, follow him.” 

The two attitudes of religion were diametri- 
cally opposed. In Canaanite religion the attitude 
was magical—forcing the will of the gods to do 
the will of man. In Israelite religion the attitude 
was religious—seeking to discover the will of God 
that man might obey it and thus serve God. It 
was axiomatic with Israel’s faith that Yahweh 
could not be coerced by imitative magic. He 
could be obeyed, or disobeyed, but he could not 
be coerced! Ahab and Jezebel represented a 
group who were disobeying the will of God, 
hence Elijah came forth to minister the Word. 
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By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 11: 20-34. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The spirit of Christian worship is an area where 
many persons are either uninformed or ill-in- 
formed. This lesson will be helpful to each one 
in your group as the gospel is applied to social 
living. You will find that this lesson is both a 
challenge and an opportunity as you prepare to 
teach your class. Restating the aim of the lesson 
in your own words will be helpful. 

You will find valuable aids in the lesson ma- 
terial in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The 
International Lesson Annual, and Epworth Notes 
which ought to be distributed to your members 
to read each day of the week in preparation for 
the lesson. You will want to refer to the passages 
on the Last Supper in The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. A comparison of the biblical passages in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10, will give you 
added information about the Sacrament. It will 
be invaluable for you to read Volume 10, pages 
135-145, which is the commentary on 1 Corin- 
thians 11: 20-34, our lesson for this week. 

You will find it worth while to discuss the 
Sacrament with your pastor. He can help you 
understand the service of Holy Communion in the 
church today. Compare it with the early church’s 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

As you prepare your lesson, keep in mind the 
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members of your class who attend church school 
regularly but seldom if ever attend a worship 
service of the church. You have a significant con- 
tribution to make at this point, both to the wor- 
ship hour and to the lives of your class members. 
The morning worship hour ought to be the most 
helpful aspect of the program of the church. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The fellowship of Christians 
III. The spirit of Christian worship 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by relating this lesson to the 
unit now being studied on the “Gospel Applied 
to Society.” You may wish to read 1 Corinthians 
11: 20-34 to the class, using the Revised Standard 
Version. 

You may want to point out that in this passage 
Paul dwells on the memorial emphasis of the 
Sacrament. It is the earliest account of the Lord’s 
Supper, and Paul undoubtedly received it from 
the Jerusalem community. 

An interpretation of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in our church today may prove worth 
while. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The New Testament records the love feast of 
the early Christian church. The Sacrament came 
at the conclusion of the meal. The Christians at 
Jerusalem ate their meal together at a common 
table. Undoubtedly this was the pattern of the 
Last Supper when Jesus added the words and 
actions that we follow “in remembrance” of him. 

Unfortunately, abuses caused the Christians to 
separate the love feast from the Communion. 
Hence, we hardly consider the Lord’s Supper as 
a meal. It is more a symbolic sacrifice. The Co- 
rinthians were particularly guilty of abuses, ac- 
cording to our lesson. They had changed the love 
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feast into a banquet of some pagan cult. Rather 
than share in the “covered dish” of the common 
meal, they had violated the spirit and intent of 
sharing and Christian fellowship. The spirit of 
Christian community was broken. 

Paul called the Corinthians back to basic prin- 
ciples of the sacredness of the Lord’s Supper. In 
this earliest recorded account we also find our 
instruction in the observance of the Sacrament. 
The Lord’s Supper is to be the highest form of 
worship, and at that time we enter into fellow- 
ship with Christ and other Christians. 

In the abuse of eating before others had arrived 
and in drinking too heavily of wine, the Corin- 
thians stood in need of criticism. They were 
gluttonous and divisive. We have seen how di- 
vided they were in an earlier lesson, but their 
divisions were not healed even at the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, at which the body of Christ 
—the Church—is one. Unfortunately, the early 
church was no more successful in doing away 
with divisiveness than the modern church is. 

The Communion service is not for those only 
who are perfect. It can be a service of cleansing 
and purification in its true meaning. It is our 
Lord who is righteous, and it is to his table that 
a Christian comes. It is thus that the Communion 
service is the Eucharist—a transliteration of the 
Greek word Paul used to mean “giving thanks” 
or thanksgiving. 


II. The fellowship of Christians 
You will want to point out that attendance at 
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church worship each week does a great deal in 
creating Christian fellowship. No one who takes 
the spirit of worship lightly will find the added 
strength he needs in moral matters. To lose the 
fellowship of Christ and the presence of God will 
cause one to lose all sense of important things 
during the week. 

You may want to refer here to the fellowship 
of the early church. The Master welded together 
a group of men whose fellowship centered in him. 
They in turn brought others into their fellowship. 
As this ever-enlarging fellowship grew, the core 
of their loyalty remained in the Master. 

Essentially, the early church was a fellowship. 
In the common interests of the individuals pledg- 
ing themselves to Christ, the group advanced in 
their individual efforts. No one was allowed to 
fall below the standards set by the group, either 
morally, economically, socially, or spiritually. 

Hence, it was not unusual for this Christian 
fellowship to share in a common meal, much as 
we would today in our church share in the 
covered-dish or tureen dinner. But, unfortunately, 
they started to break into smaller divisions or 
groups to eat the special food they had brought. 
Some would eat before the others could arrive. 
They would not share in the fellowship of the 
meal. Rather than a Christian fellowship, they 
soon had small cliques. Rather than sharing with 
others, they were sharing only with a few. They 
soon became gluttons. And they would drink to 
excess of the wine provided for the group. 

You may wish to compare the practices in 














many of our churches today. Undoubtedly, your 
group has at times arranged for fellowship around 
a table to share a common meal. Church-school 
class functions, as well as church family nights, 
are opportunities to bring together men, women, 
and children of like interests. Unfortunately, 
there are some who would pre-arrange not only 
their menu to be shared with a few, but also the 
seating arrangements so that they may sit with 
friends of long standing. You will want to point 
out that this breaks down the purpose of fellow- 
ship just as much as the divisions to which Paul 
points in the Corinthian letter. 


Ill. The spirit of Christian worship 


You will want to point out that the spirit of 
Christian worship is basically a fellowship. This 
fellowship is with God as Father and with his 
Son. It is also a prerequisite that the worshipers 
be in harmony with one another, or, as our 
service of Holy Communion indicates, “in love 
and charity with our neighbors.” The Sacrament 
is the highest form of worship in our total wor- 
shiping experience. If we fail here, if we bring 
divisions to the Lord’s table, we go from the act 
of fellowship unworthy, unclean, unrepentant. 

On the other hand, we do not refrain from the 
experience of worship at the Communion table 
because we are not perfect. We partake of the 
elements which are symbols of his righteousness, 
and we become clean through fellowship with 
him. We do not arise from the table and rush 
into the cares of the world. Rather, we give thanks 
to God for the opportunity of fellowship we have 
experienced. 

You may want to refer here to the aspect of the 
Sacrament which was an expression of fellowship 
of believers. Today, we are divided by our de- 
nominational differences, as well as by divisions 
within denominations. It would be good for us to 
grasp hands across these barriers and join in one 
fellowship at the table of our Lord. Could this 
not be done by a sharing of the practice of high 
worship of each Christian group? 

It will be helpful to suggest that such fellowship 
may also be continuous in the regular worship 
hour of church. When we take lightly the worship 
of God, we take few other things seriously. When 
members of your class, along with adults of all 
Protestant churches, rush from the classroom and 
away from the church, are they not taking lightly 
the fellowship found in the worship of God? 
When one stands on a street corner opposite a 
Roman Catholic Church at the worship-hour, the 
sight is one to gladden the heart of God. Families 
are entering the church to worship. At a Protes- 
tant church a similar scene all too often brings 
disillusionment: families are leaving the church 
at the hour of worship! 

You may wish to point out that the worship 
of God is the climax of the week’s activities and 
through it we are strengthened for the com- 
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ing week. From this fellowship we are able to 
experience a higher form of fellowship with each 
other. We work together or separately at our 
chosen jobs. We study together in the church 
school. But only in worship do we rise together 
in fellowship with God. For this is the very spirit 
of Christian worship. Group worship strengthens 
each individual, even though it may only be the 
reassurance that God is worthy of our worship. 

You may wish to suggest that when a person 
enters worship with a sense of the profane, he 
bars God from fellowship with him. The worship 
hour is far more than a dull, routine, weekly 
affair. It is far more important than any other ex- 
perience of our daily lives, and it ought to be 
entered with that sense. Whether we are aware 
of the historical development of worship or 
whether we enter into the spirit of worship be- 
cause of our need of being lifted Godward, we do 
so because this is the time of fellowship with God. 
“It is not to be entered into unadvisedly, but 
reverently.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What aspects of the Lord’s Supper are in 
the Corinthian account as compared with the 
Gospel accounts? Are these important? Why? 

2. What ought our attitude to be in entering 
the service of Holy Communion? 

3. What underlies the spirit of Christian wor- 
ship which makes it necessary for us to worship 
together? 

4, What do you gain from the spirit of worship? 
Is it enough? 

5. What does the sacrament of Holy Commun- 
ion mean to you? 

6. What have you gained from attendance at 
public worship? What have you contributed? 

7. What do you think of The Methodist 
Church’s ritual for the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? 
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In CLOSING 


You will find it helpful to close with a sum- 
mary of your group’s attitudes toward worship, 
and those attitudes that ought to bring them into 
a closer fellowship with other members of your 
church as a worshiping congregation. You may 
wish to express some ideas you may have for 
bringing about more valuable experiences of wor- 
ship for your group. 

You may wish to close with a prayer that God’s 
Spirit may be upon you and your fellow church 
members as you worship together. 


p——The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


To begin: The apostle Paul spent about eighteen 
months preaching in Corinth. The church there 
was made up largely of those who had been won 
to the Christian way by Paul’s preaching. As he 
preached in Asia Minor, Paul did not lose interest 
in his Corinthian converts. His first letter deals 
with very practical ways in which Paul felt these 
new disciples were failing to live the gospel they 
had accepted. 

The gospel called for unity; they were divided. 
The gospel demanded purity; immorality was con- 
doned in their fellowship. The minister was an 
ambassador of Christ; they sometimes lost sight 
of this important fact. The gospel brought free- 
dom; they used that freedom without responsible 
love. 

All these points of failure are present in our 
church. In our discussions during the past few 
weeks we have dealt with these problem areas. 
We have come to see our need to overcome de- 
nominational differences and rivalries. We have 
seen that the Christian fellowship must be of a 
moral quality that saves the society in which it 
has its life. As members of the church, we have 
realized our responsibility for a vital ministry. 
And we know more fully what the exercise of 
freedom with responsible love means to us as we 
deal with the temptations our brothers face. 

In 1 Corinthians 11:20-34 Paul deals with a 
problem we would hardly expect to find in the 
new church at Corinth—the misuse of worship. 

How to proceed.—As your group studies this 
lesson, two questions need to be faced. What had 
happened to the Corinthian church’s observance 


of the Lord’s Supper? What should worship in 
the church mean to us? 

To get at an analysis of these questions, divide 
the group into three subgroups. Let the first 
group study verses 20-22 and be ready to put in 
their own words just what was happening in the 
Corinthian church as they observed the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The second group should study verses 23-34 
and be ready to describe the kind of observance 
of the Lord’s Supper which Paul is trying to tell 
them they should have. The group that works on 
this assignment will need to consider such ques- 
tions as these: 

Where did Paul get his information about the 
nature of Jesus’ institution of the Last Supper 
commemoration? What did Paul consider the 
purpose of this observance? What place did ob- 
servance have in the worship of the early Chris- 
tians? 

The third group should study the communion 
ritual of The Methodist Church and be ready to 
report the ways in which this ritual is related to 
Paul’s description of the Last Supper. 

After each group has had sufficient time to 
work on their assignments, let each group make 
its report. As the last group finishes its report, 
guide the total group to consider whether or not 
the use of the Communion service unites or di- 
vides the worshiping congregation. What can be 
done to make the observance more an act of real 
fellowship in common worship? 

In closing—Before the session ends, call at- 
tention to the lesson for next Sunday, indicating 
that the subject is “Many Gifts but One Spirit.” 
Urge each member to read the entire twelfth 
chapter and to ponder it. Ask each person to be 
ready to report on which of the gifts discussed 
by Paul are to be found in their church. 


e—=FK'rom Literature and Life 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


It is much easier to talk about the spirit of 
Christian worship than to agree about its traits. 
For the inner meaning and purpose, or spirit, is 
intangible. No one can define it precisely, to say 
nothing of measuring it. 

That is true of books, sermons, plays, radio 
and television programs as well as occasions of 
worship. For example, most who have seen De- 
Mille’s version of The Ten Commandments agree 
on its superb use of color and faithful reproduc- 
tion of ancient clothing, buildings, and utensils. 
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But when it comes to the spirit of the motion 
picture, viewers are in wide disagreement. Some 
hold it to be the greatest movie ever made. Others 
insist that it misses the whole spirit of the Old 
Testament. Though the subject of the production 
is religious, the treatment is largely secular. 
Some critics feel it borders upon the profane in 
its treatment of God’s encounter with Moses. 


+ It is no accident that ceremonies described in 
Scripture center about common things. For wor- 
ship must remain close to life if it is to be truly 
creative. Blood, water, bread, wine, and light are 
of the very basic substance of life. Christian wor- 
ship no longer includes actual use of blood, but 
vivid imagery based upon it is central. In some 
communities, use of altar candles is questioned. 
But there are few Christian groups that do not 
continue to find high and holy meaning in the 
water of baptism, the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


’ Centuries of debate have left religious leaders 
still divided on the role of emotion in worship. 
Some condemn it as appropriate for the theater 
but not the sanctuary. Others hold that men can- 
not be effectively changed by coldly intellectual 
approaches alone. 

In Battle for the Mind, a 1957 publication of 
Doubleday and Company, William Sargant sup- 
ports the latter view. His eloquent study deals 
with the way evangelists, psychiatrists, politicians, 
and medicine men change beliefs and behavior of 
their followers. 

“The leaders of successful faiths,” he points out, 
“have never dispensed entirely with psychological 
weapons in their attempts to confer spiritual 
grace on their fellow men. . . . Some sects pay 
more attention than others to a direct stirring up 
of emotions as a means of affecting the higher 
nervous system; but few wholly neglect it.” 

Perhaps class members will wish to discuss 
Sargant’s conclusion, using such questions as: 
In what respects are worship and advertising 
similar? How do they differ? Is there conscious 
appeal to the emotions in your church? Can you 
remember a vital religious experience from which 
emotional elements were missing? 


+ Although sometimes challenged by Protestants, 
ritual is essential in worship. Indeed, there seems 
to be something deep in man that causes him to 
yearn for solemn pageantry and long-cherished 
rites. Men who frown upon use of a brass cross 
upon the communion table are likely to be zeal- 
ous in supporting the ritual of the Masonic Order 
or some other fraternity. Women who doubt that 
their minister should wear a round collar or 
preach in a robe are prone to observe all the for- 
malities when they attend a reception or give a 
dinner party. There is no escape from rituals, but 
attitudes may vary from abuse to neglect. 


For Your Notebook 











By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Corinthians 
11:20-34 comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


Dealing in these lessons with Paul’s First 
Letter to the Corinthians, the importance of the 
city of Corinth grows upon us. Corinth was one 
of a group of cities for which the Greeks were 
famous: Athens with a population of perhaps 
250,000 people; Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, next 
in size. Each probably had fifty thousand or more 
population. These numbers include citizens and 
also slaves and resident foreigners. 

Such city-states had great prestige. Believing 
that they had descended from a common ancestor, 
the citizens looked to a common god for protec- 
tion. A person acquired citizenship solely by birth. 
Great significance was attached to citizenship in 
a city-state such as Corinth. 

The “glory that was Greece” spread Greek 
culture over many lands, not merely the area of 
the Aegean Sea but Byzantium (Istanbul) , south- 
ern Italy, Marseilles in France, southern Asia 
Minor, northern Africa, and the Nile Delta. 

Of all this reach of Corinthian influence Paul 
was fully aware, and in the light of it we sense 
the significance of his messages. What we here 
have is the record of a correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthian Christians which, as 
Albert E. Barnett believes, orginally embraced 
at least four letters. 

Paul sharply criticizes the Christians of Corinth 
in their inner attitude as they observed the Lord’s 
Supper. Evidently there was little concern for the 
spirit of togetherness. It was intended to be a holy 
meal of Christian fellowship where rich and poor, 
cultivated and uneducated alike, came together 
and ate together with emphasis that it was the 
Lord’s Supper they were eating. Every partici- 
pant, wealthy or poverty-stricken, had the right to 
participate. 

But instead of this, the rich ate and drank with 
no concern for the poor followers of the Lord 
who had nothing and must be provided for by 
those who were better off. This sense of “sharing 
in togetherness” was utterly lacking. 

In verses 23-26 we have the very foundations 
of our present Communion ritual. These are price- 
less historical words that take us back to the night 
when Jesus was betrayed. 

Verses 27-34 lift into importance a central con- 
cept of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper— 
the sense of fellowship, wherein one waits upon 
and for the other—with the Judge and Savior un- 
seen, yet vitally present. 





Dr. LESLIE is professor emeritus of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment literature, Boston University School of Theology. 
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November 10: 


Many Gifts but One Spirit 


mo~——-The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 12: 1-13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Undoubtedly you have found this unit on the 
“Gospel Applied to Society” extremely helpful 
in focusing your preparation and the attention 
of your group upon many important facets of our 
Christian faith and fellowship. This lesson on 
“Many Gifts but One Spirit” is equally helpful 
and interesting. 

You will find helpful lesson materials in Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual. (Your 1958 
copy of the latter ought to be on order by now.) 
Your group will find the daily Bible readings an 
excellent preparation for the Sunday morning 
lesson. You will want to read The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 10, pages 146-162, for additional 
illustrations and applications of the lesson. 

Since Paul deals with the immediate problem 
in chapters 12 through 14 of First Corinthians, 
you will find it helpful to read all three chapters. 

Prayerfully consider the members of your class 
as you prepare. This lesson ought to arouse the 
sluggard to action and to relate in proper se- 
quence any who take their membership in the 
church too lightly. For each you will have a word 
to speak in season which will strengthen your 
group in truly Christian fellowship. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. On spiritual gifts 
III. Our God-given gifts 
IV. The body of Christ 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to refer to the background of 
the Corinthian church which caused Paul to write 
the words included in our Scripture lesson. It will 
prove helpful to mention that as many different 
persons as there are in your class, or in your 
church, so there are different powers of Christian- 
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ity in each of us. It may prove interesting to list 
some gifts of Christianity on the blackboard to 
assist the class in analyzing their own varied gifts 
from God. A short summary of the preceding 
Scriptures will be helpful in bringing your group 
up to date. 


How To PRocEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Paul wrote the words of the Scripture lesson 
to a group of people whom he loved. Yet they 
were not acting as though their new life in Christ 
was enlisting all their talents. We have seen that 
there was quarreling and dissension among them 
(1 Corinthians 1). Here we are aware that they 
were vainly evaluating their gifts of the spirit for 
their own pride. They were thinking more highly 
of themselves than they ought to think. 

One group considered their talent as superior 
to another. They were not charitable to each 
other. The human element caused resentment and 
counterclaims. But Paul wrote that ultimately 
love would heal the breach of confidence among 
them. 

Paul states that their worship of God through 
Jesus Christ ought to be orderly. Ecstatic expres- 
sion of religion could be harmful since ecstasy 
may be initiated by evil as well as by good. Paul 
indicates a principle of life: Men can be led into 
action for wrong causes. 

Yet the emotional outburst of the newness of 
their Christ experience caused them to break the 
old wineskins of the spirit. The genuineness of a 
Christian experience is to be found in the life of 
the individual through his life, attitudes, and 
moral character. 

And the wonderful aspect of the Christian life 
is that God speaks to many in such varied ways. 
We differ from each other. We are nonetheless 
instruments of God. For all gifts come from him. 
Paul indicates higher and lower degrees of the 
spiritual life. For God gives gifts to his children 
for the common good and not for individual 
power. 

Paul lists nine different and separate spiritual 
gifts. While they are different from one another, 
they are all from God. These spiritual gifts are 
wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, miracles, 
prophecy, discernment, tongues, and interpreta- 
tion (1 Corinthians 12: 8-10). 

Paul then likens these spiritual gifts of God to 
the parts of the body (verses 12-13). As each 
member of the body needs each other part, so 
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the Church, the body of Christ, needs all in the 
unity of a true physical organism. 


II. On spiritual gifts 


You may wish to point out that the order in 
which Paul lists the spiritual gifts does not indi- 
cate the importance of the gifts. He is attempting 
to indicate that each is needed in the fulfillment 
of the work of God. Each is important in itself. 
You may wish to refer to the statements on these 
in The International Lesson Annual (page 381) 
for a more complete analysis. 

You may find it helpful to refer to the invalidat- 
ing experience of Christians today when they 
act superior because of their spiritual gifts. 
The Christian church dares not become exclusive 
in its membership. The outreach of the Christian 
church must be inclusive of all who have a 
genuine experience of Christ. And Christians go 
from experience to experience in constant growth. 

Herein lies a double responsibility. Always 
aware of the possibilities of the spiritual gifts of 
a new convert, an older Christian trains his new- 
found brother in the ways of the church. And the 
new convert recognizes that others have passed 
over the same road, if not the identical experi- 
ences, at least having known spiritual gifts and 
the use of them. 


III. Our God-given gifts 


You may wish to point out the possibility of 
God using what may seem to be a secular gift, 





when in reality the gift may be spiritual. The 
church, its members, must be alert to use the 
gifts of all in the channel of spiritual expression. 
The church must find room for honorable ex- 
pression of every man’s gift. 

In connection with this, you may wish to list 
the possibilities of gifts from God which could 
be used in the church and for the furtherance 
of continuous growth in spirituality. Roy L. Smith 
(The International Lesson Annual) illustrates 
this point in writing of a high-school boy who 
attempted to be a good sportsman on the basket- 
ball court. This was his spiritual gift, even though 
he could not teach, preach, or tithe (he had no 
income). 

In these days, could not the ability to lead 
recreation, to paint the walls of the classroom, 
or to build a platform for a play or pageant, be 
a gift from God? 


IV. The body of Christ 


You may wish to point out that Paul here ex- 
presses a basic idea of the Christian church. We 
are all members one of another. When one of us 
fails to witness to Christ by our daily living, then 
the church falls below the standards set by the 
great Apostle and by the Master. No man is an 
island to himself. When members of the church 
understand each other, each with a gift from God, 
each fulfilling an aspect of God’s given talent, the 
sum total becomes far greater than the sum of the 
parts. For each is needed for the body of Christ. 

You will want to refer to the possibilities of the 
church—your local church—if each member acted 
as though he were a member of Christ’s body. 
What great gains could be fulfilled for the king- 
dom! What great strides could be made in advanc- 
ing the cause of Christ! We do not all have the 
same gifts—how fortunate! But we are all a part 
of the body of Christ—as members of his church. 
We ought to act accordingly. 

In connection with this you will want to point 
out that the early Christians were concerned with 
each other. When a man fell, someone helped him 
to rise again. When one was ill, the others rallied 
to his aid. And so it went. Each was treated as a 
brother. Each had a gift that was important to 
share with another. Together God was glorified, 
and the body of Christ was strengthened. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What did Paul write concerning spiritual 
gifts? 

2. How would you apply the spiritual gifts 
that Paul lists to your own background and your 
own church? 

3. How are we able to recognize our spiritual 
gifts today? 

4, In what way are we able to share our spirit- 
ual gifts? 

5. What do you think of those outside your 
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church, in your community, in the use of their 
spiritual gifts? 

6. What do you think of the janitor using his 
spiritual gifts in your church? 

7. How may the church include all who have 
gifts of the Kingdom? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to point out that all gifts come 
from God. In this way is the love of God made 
known to us. It is through love that we receive 
our gifts or talents; it is through love that we use 
our gifts. No one is overloaded if each is given the 
chance to use his spiritual gift. 

You may wish to close with two prayers: a 
prayer of intercession for the many spiritual gifts 
apparent to the members of your class, and a 
prayer of dedication for each gift that it may be 
used for the enlightenment of the body of Christ 
to all who may be awaiting the “good news.” 


[The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


The purpose of today’s lesson is to help the 
members of the group come to see that the strength 
of the Christian fellowship is realized as each 
person comes to feel himself a significant part of 
that fellowship. This significance can be under- 
stood only as each individual discovers that his 
special contribution comes from the Spirit of God 
at work in him. His contribution—the free gift 
of himself to the fellowship—added to the contri- 
bution of all others, makes the living body of the 
church. 

To help achieve this purpose the group needs 
to see clearly the diversity of gifts which the 
spirit of God at work in their lives brings forth. 

To begin the class discussion, have listed on the 
blackboard all the gifts described by Paul in 1 
Corinthians 12. 

Remind the group they were asked to think 
about which of these gifts are present today in 
their church. As they report, star the gifts that 
they think are a part of the experience of the 
church. Ask why some were not starred. Is it 
because the Spirit of God can work only through 
the experiences we have? Now ask which of these 
gifts could our church do without. Can one really 
be said to be more important than another? 

While the group is still thinking about these 
questions, move to the next phase of the discus- 
sion. Two important facts need to be brought out 
clearly: Individual differences make for the rich- 
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ness of the Christian fellowship. But individual 
differences find their meaning in and through true 
fellowship. 

To stress these two points, select two qualified 
persons and have them be ready to make brief 
presentations. One presentation should be on the 
central place the Christian faith gives to the worth 
of the individual. The second presentation should 
be on the fact that individual worth can find its 
fullest realization and fruition only in the group. 

Following these presentations there should be 
ample time for members of the group to ask ques- 
tions and to clear up any misunderstandings. The 
discussion should end with a consideration of the 
fact that it is the Holy Spirit that binds these 
diverse gifts and separate individuals into a unity 
which is the body of Christ—the church. 

In closing.—Reserve time at the close of this 
session to introduce next Sunday’s lesson on “The 
Resurrection and Our Faith.” This lesson is based 
on 1 Corinthians 15. This is a long chapter and 
needs careful advance study. Let members of the 
group volunteer for the following assignments: 

In the first 8 verses Paul refers to the number 
of times Jesus appeared after his Resurrection. 
Ask for volunteers to find as many references in 
the four Gospels as they can to the appearances of 
the risen Christ. 

In verses 13-32 Paul gives his logical argument 
for the Resurrection. Let some of the group study 
and be prepared to interpret this part of Paul’s 
presentation. 

In the remainder of the chapter Paul attempts 
to answer the question, “How are the dead raised? 
With what body do they come?” Let one be pre- 
pared to interpret Paul’s answer. 


re—~—From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


~% Things that appear quite different from one 
point of view may be astonishingly similar when 
seen from another perspective. This fact is shown 
in remarkable fashion in one of the most original 
books of last year. 

Andreas Feininger, distinguished photographer 
for Life, conceived the idea of showing how a few 
basic patterns are repeated in diverse natural 
forms. Under the title The Anatomy of Nature, 
Crown Publishers issued a volume that includes 
176 of his photographs. 

As just one example of its rich store of sugges- 
tive ideas, the book shows “skeletal engineering” 
of two diverse structures. A section of upper wing 
bone from an eagle has struts and braces quite 
like those in the shell of a King crab. Both these 
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natural formations aim at the goal of man’s most 
advanced structures: “Maximum strength with 
minimum weight and expenditure of material.” 

Thus nature herself, viewed through the lens 
of Feininger’s camera, asserts that surface differ- 
ences can mask inner similarities. 


‘’ Uncontrolled competition between Christian 
groups quickly becomes a dreadful source of evil. 
But there may be virtues in variety. Though in 
agreement upon fundamentals, groups may appeal 
to different types of persons by stressing externals 
in various fashions. 

Every denomination and sect is like a force of 
fire fighters. But not all groups will need the same 
equipment, for blazes differ widely. Some will 
specialize in persuading home owners to install 
soda-acid extinguishers. Others will take care that 
garages and laundries have foam-type equipment 
at hand. Still others will rely on big hose and good 
water pressure. 

Each piece of equipment and all approaches to 
safety are important. Some situations call for one 
kind of action that would be quite inappropriate 
under different circumstances. Just so, there is 
room for variety in organization and program of 
the universal Church. Harm comes only when 
supporters of one branch of it elevate trifles to 
central places and begin spending more time at- 
tacking fellow Christians than seeking the God 
who is Judge of all. 


’ We are so constituted that we are prone to 
guard many things inherited from the past. That 
is good, so long as it does not make us blind to 
fresh opportunities. 

For many centuries, the Chinese practiced a 
kind of graphic writing. It involves some forty 
thousand characters and signs—making printing 
slow and costly. Two years ago, the Chinese 
government ordered a drastic change. Beginning 
with first-grade pupils, boys and girls are now 
taught to use Latin characters and to write from 
left to right. Improved ideas from other civiliza- 
tions are being gradually adopted. 

Ideally, Christendom has but one spirit that is 
manifested through “many gifts.” Individuals and 
denominations must cherish their inheritances. 
But each will do well to follow China’s example 
and see what good things can be learned from 
others who stand in quite different traditions. 


* In a series of advertisements, General Motors 
Corporation has been insisting that “It gives a 
man a new outlook when he first views the world 
through the windshield of his own Cadillac car.” 

There’s no ground for argument on this point. 
But it can be expanded. Each and every type of 
automobile gives the driver a special outlook. 
Though their outlooks vary widely, all cars are 
alike in that they burn gasoline and run on the 
ground. 








| For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Corinthians 
12:1-13 comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


It is important to realize the contribution 
Corinth has made to human culture. One of the 
greatest cultural contributions to my life came 
from two visits, several years apart, to the 
Parthenon in Athens. 

Edwin W. Pahlow, speaking of this supreme 
artistic centre of ancient Greece, calls attention 
to the site of the city which Athenians saw and 
loved. Says he of Athen’s setting: “Under a clear 
blue sky the varied outline of mountain, plain, 
and island-dotted sea formed a pleasing panorama 
rich in color, which altered with the seasons and 
with the brightening and fading of the day.” ! 

The greatest of the Greek sculptors was Phidias, 
who lived about 500-430 B.c. One of his two master- 
pieces is the Parthenon, the chief temple of 
Athens. It still stands in its simplicity of design, 
which was typical of Greek temple architecture. 
It consists of a rectangular room, its length twice 
its width. Surrounding it, supporting the roof, are 
forty-six magnificent columns. One senses here 
the Greek soul at its best, simplicity, harmony, 
calmness, poise, and surety. 

Standing as though they were sentinals guard- 
ing the rooms of the Temple are the Doric 
columns, unadorned, sturdy and magnificent. To 
me they are characteristic of Greek sculpture at 
its best. 

Into this rich, original, and brilliant culture 
came, centuries later, the power of a transforming 
fellowship of the souls of individual persons with 
the soul of Christ. In verses 4-11 Paul glories in 
this and in the diversity of gifts and abilities, 
talents, and skills through which the spirit of 
Christ finds unique expression. Paul portrays 
Christ, the indwelling spiritual presence, as work- 
ing through these unique personal gifts of every 
personality that welcomes him. Because of the 
variety of endowment in human skills, the total 
contribution to life is richer. 

We often use the phrase “the body of Christ” 
(verses 12-13) to characterize the Christian 
church. These verses recall to me a baseball game 
wherein the Boston Red Sox won a 1 to 0 victory 
over Chicago. The most accurate characterizing 
word was “precision.” Every player was alert. 
Both teams performed brilliantly. 

I found myself longing for such selfless commit- 
ment in the life of the Spirit as I saw revealed 
on that baseball diamond. For each player had 
played for the glory of the whole team and of 
the game. 





1 From Man’s Great Adventure, by Edwin W. Pahlow; Ginn and 
Company, 1940. Out of print. 
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November 17: 


The Resurrection and Our Faith 


in Action 


a———The Leader 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Here is another important lesson in “The Gospel 
Applied to Society.” Paul considered the Resur- 
rection the most important aspect of the Christian 
message. And so ought we. 

The lesson materials in the students’ periodicals 
are most helpful. These are found in the Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes and 
The International Lesson Annual. (Have you re- 
ceived your copy for 1958 as yet?) Epworth 
Notes, successor to Daily Bible Lessons, has a day- 
by-day lesson treatment. The Interpreter’s Bible 
will give you additional information; the com- 
mentary on 1 Corinthians 15 will be valuable. 

You will want prayerfully to consider the needs 
of your group. The lesson ought to clarify the 
thoughts of many concerning the Resurrection. 
Others will have their imagination stimulated 
to think further through the implications for our 
present day. 

You may find it helpful to reread the article 
by Edwin Markham, “How I Think of Immortal- 
ity,” in the April issue of Together. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Paul and the Resurrection 
III. The meaning of the Resurrection for us 


How To BEcIn 


You may wish to begin by stating that Paul 
believed so strongly in the Resurrection of Jesus 
that he interpreted his entire life on this belief. 
All the experiences of his life that stand out in 
the records indicate this important fact. In 1 
Corinthians 15 Paul gives our earliest record and 
his understanding of the Resurrection. Ask how 
many of the group have given a serious thought to 
the Resurrection since last hearing an Easter 
sermon. | 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


It would be only natural for the early church 
to place special emphasis on the Resurrection, 
Here was evidence of victory over death. When 
the early followers of Christ proclaimed his gospel, 
the Resurrection was of greatest importance. Ever 
since, the Christian’s victory over death has been 
of great significance to our faith. 

In this letter Paul wrote intimately to personal 
friends at Corinth. He placed the proof of the 
Resurrection upon his own experience. The reality 
of his meeting with the resurrected Jesus on the 
Damascus road entitled him to speak with author- 
ity. So clear was his belief that he did not argue 
his case. 

While Paul lists six appearances of the resur- 
rected Jesus there is some difficulty in proof-text- 
ing his statements with the Gospels. Three appear- 
ances are to individuals and three to groups. 
Actually Paul is attempting to indicate that the 
resurrected Jesus commissioned others as he had 
been commissioned. These post-Resurrection ap- 
pearances were spiritual and were as valid as were 
the physical appearances of Jesus to his disciples 
betore the Crucifixion. Did not Paul center all his 
witnessing upon his experience of the living 
Christ? 

Paul’s thoughts were always God-centered as 
he approached the resurrection of the dead. He 
always thought in terms of God through Christ. 
He taught that without God neither life nor im- 
mortality was possible. 

The Apostle indicated that the resurrection ex- 
perience will be one of glory. The body of the 
resurrection will be according to the personality 
involved. Hence, we have this passage that is 
read at most Christian funerals: “If there is a 
physical body, there is also a spiritual body.” 


II. Paul and the Resurrection 


You may wish to point out that Paul was not 
concerned with the resurrection of the body. His 
great faith allowed him to recognize that the 
goodness of God would equip the personality of 
a believer with a body for immortal life. There 
would be no cessation of personality. 

It may be helpful to suggest that Paul con- 
sidered the spiritual and physical as coexistent. 
As one develops his physical body by eating, sleep- 
ing, breathing, and exercising, so the spiritual will 
grow by faith, prayer, love, and good deeds done 
in the Master’s name and spirit. Paul appealed to 
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the centrality of the Resurrection. As proof he 
pointed to the difference this made in the lives 
of those who knew Jesus following his Resurrec- 
tion. In this lesson Paul answers questions about 
the Resurrection experience. For there was doubt 
among some concerning its implications. 

But Paul brought the message of the Resurrec- 
tion to a group of people who had no background 
for understanding such a noble action. You may 
wish to refer to the fact that many had been 
reared in paganism. There was an apparent intel- 
lectual stylishness in Corinth. There were others 
who had the teachings of the rabbis engrained 
within them. And to such a group Paul appealed 
the Resurrection hope. He equates the importance 
of the Resurrection with the gospel. 

Paul distinguishes the act of Resurrection as 
an act of God rather than an act of Jesus. 
This is more clearly understood in the Revised 
Standard Version than in any other translation 
of Paul’s letters. Paul in this emphasis gets to the 
heart of the Crucifixion and Resurrection. God 
loved Jesus through the great tragedy of life by 
caring enough to raise Jesus from the dead. The 
Resurrection of Jesus was God’s stamp of ap- 
proval upon his life. It was divine confirmation. 
Paul constantly underscores this belief. For Paul 
the reason is a fulfillment of hope, a hope to which 
God will not lead man and then fail him in its 
fulfillment. 


Ill. The meaning of the Resurrection for us 


You will want to point out that it is this resur- 
rected Christ who challenges us to the high ideals 
and noble purposes of Christian life. Our Christ 
does not hang continuously upon a cross! He lives! 
And so must we. 

Perhaps you have noted the phrase Paul uses 
in reference to the Resurrection of Jesus. It is no 
general belief in immortality in which Paul was 
interested. Nor ought it to be for us. For belief in 
Jesus and his Resurrection is the crucial part of 
our faith. 

You may wish to refer to the attention given 
by so many people to this central source of our 
faith. Are not our churches filled to overflowing 
at the one time of the year when all are aware of 
the Easter faith or resurrection hope? Perhaps 
herein lies a lesson for us all—the church and the 
church school ought to emphasize this hope of 
the Resurrection more often. This November les- 
son on the Resurrection is an excellent example 
of this. 

It may be helpful to ask the class to discuss 
what the Resurrection means to them. Two weeks 
ago we studied “The Spirit of Christian Worship” 
in which the idea of the remembrance of Jesus 
was the highest form of worship of God through 
the service of Holy Communion. Is not this a 
continuing remembrance of the life of our Lord, 
of which God’s approval was signified by the 
Resurrection of his Son? 
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The Doubt of Thomas 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did Paul place such emphasis upon 
Jesus’ Resurrection? 

2. What do you think of Paul’s claim of the 
resurrected Jesus? 

3. What part did Paul believe God played in 
the Resurrection of Jesus? 

4, What is your opinion of the crowded churches 
on Easter? Do you think this is a hopeful thing? 

5. In what way do you believe that the Resur- 
rection makes a difference today? 

6. How would you present the Resurrection 
to a nonbeliever who was about to accept Chris- 
tianity? 

7. What evidence can you find that the Resur- 
rection makes a difference in your church? 
Among your officials? In your church school? 
Among your group? 


In CLOSING 


Next Sunday’s lesson will conclude this unit. 
You will want to mention the connection between 
this lesson on “The Resurrection and Our Faith” 
and that on Christian giving. The group will want 
to read 1 Corinthians 16: 1-14 during the week in 
preparation. 

Perhaps there is no finer way to close this les- 
son than with the prayer that the resurrected 
Christ, who appeared to Paul and to men of each 
succeeding generation, may appear to you and 
your group. May your hearts be open to receive 
him! 
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ea——The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this lesson is to help 
the members of the group come to realize the 
central place the fact of the Resurrection held 
in the growth of the Christian movement and to 
realize anew the meaning of the Resurrection for 
their own life and faith. 

The class session—Begin today’s session by 
discovering the preparation made by the group. 
Make small discussion groups of those who 
centered their preparation on 1 Corinthians 15: 1- 
8; those who studied 15:13-32; those who con- 
sidered the remainder of the chapter. Those who 
did not make preparation should be divided 
equally between the three groups. 

Now make clear what each group has been as- 
signed: (1) to find references to the appearances 
of the risen Christ in the four Gospels; (2) dis- 
cover Paul’s argument for the Resurrection; and 
(3) to analyze Paul’s answer concerning the 
nature of the Resurrection. Let the groups talk 
over their discoveries made during the week and 
develop a report to be made to the group. This 
should take about ten minutes. 

Now let the groups report. It may prove helpful 
to have someone read 15: 1-8 before the first group 
reports. As this group reports, list on the black- 
board the Gospel references cited. When this is 
completed, guide the group in considering this 
question: What is the central fact that all these 
records add up to? 

Now turn to the second group to get a report 
on Paul’s argument for the Resurrection. Again 
the verses under study should be read. This dis- 
cussion should make clear that for Paul the whole 
Christian faith is without meaning or significance 
except for the fact of the Resurrection. 

Group number 3 should follow the same 
procedure, reading the Scripture reference first. 
This portion of Paul’s presentation might be 
divided into three parts: comparison of the Resur- 
rection to the life inherent but not apparent in 
the dormant seed, the analogy of different bodies 
of animals and differences in celestial and terres- 
tial bodies, and the nature of the spiritual as 
opposed to the physical. Care should be taken in 
the discussion of the spiritual that traditional 
words become clothed with meaning for each 
person. 

When all groups have reported, the discussion 
should be turned in the direction of the meaning 
of the Resurrection for us. This change of direc- 
tion might be effected by having the group list 
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on the blackboard all that would be lost from our 
church if the Resurrection had not been a reality. 

First, let the group spend a few minutes with 
the hymnal and check the number of words that 
would have to be cut from the hymns we sing if 
there had been no Resurrection. Then turn to the 
ritual at the back of the hymnal and check the 
parts of the ritual that make a reference to the 
Resurrection of the living Christ. 

Now let them think of the symbols in the 
church building. You will think of other ways of 
finding how much the fact of the Resurrection 
colors our Christian experience and practice. 

Now you are ready to ask, Does the fact of the 
Resurrection mean as much to us as all this seems 
to indicate? To answer this question, two or three 
persons might be asked early in the week to be 
ready to make a brief testimony of what the 
Resurrection means in their life. When these that 
have been asked in advance have made their 
testimony, then others may be led to do likewise. 

In closing.—Call attention to the fact that 
next Sunday will complete the unit of study. 
Indicate that the study is to be based on 1 Corin- 
thians 16. Ask the group to read this chapter and 
think about these questions: Does this chapter 
have any real relation to the rest of this letter? 
Is our giving an index of the vitality of our re- 
ligious experience? 


f—_From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ Many church folk tend to be enthusiastic about 
books by Norman Vincent Peale. A host of imita- 
tors have written in this field, sometimes described 
as “self-help religion.” 

Perhaps members of the class will care to tell 
how they feel about such books, and why. Edmund 
Fuller, a novelist and critic, writing in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, condemned “Peale 
products and their like” by saying: 

“They offer easy comforts, easy solutions to 
problems and mysteries that sometimes, perhaps, 
have no comforts or no solutions at all, in glib, 
worldly terms. They promise a cheap ‘happiness’ 
in lieu of the joy which Christianity can offer, 
sometimes in the midst of suffering.” 

To put the matter in another fashion, many a 
“religious” book has little or nothing to say about 
Calvary and the empty tomb, death and immor- 
tality. 

It is dangerous to offer quick and glib solutions 
to the mysteries of our faith. By the same token, 
one should be cautious in demanding too detailed 
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Jesus Christ* 


The strife is o’er, the battle done; 

The victory of life is won; 

The song of triumph has begun. 
Alleluia! 


The pow’rs of death have done their worst, 
But Christ their legions hath dispersed; 
Let shouts of holy joy outburst. 

Alleluia! 


Lord, by the stripes which wounded Thee, 

From death’s dread sting Thy servants free, 

That we may live and sign to Thee. 
Alleluia! 


* The Methodist Hymnal, 156. 








and precise information about places and dates in 
the life of our Lord. 

This matter is emphasized in a valuable teaching 
tool of 1956—Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible. “Places 
which cannot be located with any degree of prob- 
ability are not marked on the maps,” the editors 
declare. “They appear in the index with the com- 
ment situation unknown.” 

Integrity demands precisely this attitude toward 
many details of the Resurrection. They are not 
known, and probably they will never be known. 
To stumble over this matter is to miss the mean- 
ing of faith. 


It is easier to talk about eternity than to grasp 
so elusive a notion as “without ceasing, of endless 
duration.” All institutions are of limited duration. 

Recently Graphic Arts Monthly noted, with re- 
gret, the passing of two distinguished British 
newspapers: The Yorkshire Observer, founded in 
1834, and the Birmingham Gazette, first published 
in 1741. 

Because we tend to make a human lifetime 
our unit of measurement, a newspaper founded in 
1741 seems very, very old. In order to attach real 
meaning to the idea “eternity,” we must abandon 
even the attempt to use a unit of measurement. 
Eternity is beyond and above time, not subject 
to division into years and centuries. 


% Those ideas that appear most simple on the 
surface are likely to prove very complex upon 
close examination. Some sincere persons quibble 
over inability to understand the Resurrection— 
but fail to recognize that they understand neither 
life nor death. We are so close to these matters 
that we do not see their mystery. 

We are prone to pass over wonders of birth and 
growth, memory and digestion. Dimly aware that 
immortality and eternity are great mysteries, too, 
we may make mistaken demands for full “explana- 
tions.” 





For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Corinthians 15 
comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


Corinthian Christians must have taken unique 
satisfaction in knowing that this important mes- 
sage of Paul’s came first to Corinth. 

As we read the scriptural basis for this lesson, 
we are aware of being at the very sources of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and more particularly as that 
creed gives expression to the New Testament 
concept of the Resurrection of Jesus. For our 
Christian faith, as Robertson and Plummer (The 
International Critical Commentary) rightly say, 
“the doctrine of the Resurrection is primary 
and cardinal, central and indispensable.” And 
the words of Paul, while not uttered in the form 
of a creed, nonetheless “supplied material for the 
formulating of creeds.” 

We should be sensitively aware, as we deal 
with the thoughts of this lesson, that Paul’s every 
word is weighted with importance. For this chap- 
ter is the climax of Paul’s letter, which, as Robert- 
son and Plummer note, has been called “the earli- 
est Christian doctrinal essay.” As verse 12 makes 
explicit, it is intended to meet and resolve a doubt 
as to the truth of Christ’s Resurrection from the 
dead. 

It is very likely that Paul’s readers held the 
view which was at the time “current in Greek 
philosophy, that death was a good release from 
the prison-house of the body, that the spirits of 
the good passed into a state of bliss while their 
bodies went to corruption” (Peake’s Commentary 
on the Bible). 

Accordingly, Paul felt the advisability of sum- 
marizing the evidence of Jesus’ Resurrection. As 
Peake states, “It is very fortunate that Paul gave 
this, for we thus have what is probably our earli- 
est documentary statement of unimpeachable 
authenticity and carrying back the belief to 
within a week of the crucifixion.” 

Robertson and Plummer record that Paul does 
not deal with this momentous subject “until by 
the rebukes and exhortations of the previous 
chapters, he has brought the Corinthians to a 
proper state of mind.” These commentators have 
rightly sensed that “in working onwards to the 
triumphant conclusion, St. Paul frequently falls 
into the rhythmical parallelism which distin- 
guishes Hebrew poetry.” (Note especially verses 
43-49, 52-57.) 

In essence, Paul here teaches that Christ is 
alive and, as Robertson and Plummer state it: 
“The transformation of the material body that dies 
into a glorified body that will not die is not only 
possible, but necessary and certain.” 
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November 24: 


Directions for Christian Giving 


in Action 


a——The Leader 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 16:1-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find that this concluding lesson of this 
unit on “The Gospel Applied to Society” is both 
important and significant. The lesson materials in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual are to be read by you 
and your class. You will have been mentioning 
the daily lessons in Epworth Notes to your class, 
so that they may be preparing for the lesson in 
capsule form throughout the week. You will find 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10, especially 
helpful in your preparation of this concluding 
lesson. 

See page 19 for suggestions for additional 
reading. 

In preparation you may wish to make an in- 
formal study of statistics. The treasurer or finan- 
cial secretary of your church could give you the 
total amount given by members of your class to 
the support of their church. It might be helpful 
for the class to enter into this study by estimating 
the total income of the group. Then it would not 
be difficult to estimate the percentage of the 
group’s giving to the church. 

You may wish to contemplate what could be 
accomplished by this one group in the church if 
they were to give proportionately, or, as Paul 
urges, “as he may prosper.” If your class members 
were to give the Hebrew tithe of 10 per cent, or 
even one half of that, your church could accom- 
plish great things in Christ’s name (not to mention 
what could be done in his name were we to ex- 
tend ourselves beyond the legalism of Judaism!). 

Prayerfully consider what you may do to bring 
your class into the proper attitude of Christian 
giving. Challenge your class—but first be sure you 
yourself have accepted a challenge to do great 
things for our Lord. 





*Send the World Service offering promptly to the conference 
treasurer. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The spirit of giving 
III. The meaning of stewardship 
IV. Paul’s word to us 


To BrEcIN 


You may wish to start the lesson by using the 
words of the hymn “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 225). 

It would also be helpful to read the Scripture 
selection, 1 Corinthians 16:1-14, in the Revised 
Standard Version. You will want your group to 
recognize how clearly Paul states the basis of his 
belief in Christian giving. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


You may wish to point out that Paul follows 
the great passages on immortality with these very 
appropriate words, “now concerning the contribu- 
tion... .” He is vitally concerned that the gospel 
be applied to the society in which a Christian lives. 
He appeals to the Corinthians on the sound basis 
of precedent, “as I directed the churches of 
Galatia.” They are challenged to meet the stand- 
ards of their Christian brothers elsewhere, “so 
you also are to do.” Paul showed no favoritism 
among the early churches. 

The young churches which had started with 
Jerusalem as the home church were now called 
upon to send contributions to the mother church 
in time of famine and need. These contributions 
had been accumulating for over a year. It was not 
to be a spontaneous, free will offering. Paul was a 
man of system; the offering must also be sys- 
tematic. 

Paul also desired someone to accompany him 
to Jerusalem with the contribution. This would 
serve a twofold purpose. Paul could never be ac- 
cused of mishandling any of the funds, and the 
individual going with him would represent the. 
church from which the contributions came. He 
would see conditions at Jerusalem at first hand 
in order to report back to his congregation. He 
would also be a witness to the Christian faith in 
this Christian fellowship. You may find it helpful 
to point out that Paul knew that there could be 
no barriers in the hearts of former Jews or pagans 
when they all shared in Christian giving. 

Paul did not speak of the Jewish tithe, one tenth 
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Religious News Service 


Paul spent a year and a half in Corinth. In the background is the famous Acrocorinthus, a towering grey mass of 
mountains. In the picture above, Greek Orthodox clergy and laymen are seen at a religious ceremony. 


of one’s income, for the work of God. Rather, he 
indicated a higher concept of giving in proportion 
to one’s possession or “as he may prosper.” This 
could easily mean more than a tenth, or at least 
indicate by Paul’s background that he intended a 
minimum of the tithe. It was to be systematic on 
the weekly basis so that a sizable amount could 
be gathered in one year. 

You may wish to refer to Paul’s nurture of the 
church at Corinth. He strengthened the church 
with his visits and periodically heard reports from 
others concerning their welfare. 

Paul commends Timothy and Apollos, a very 
popular preacher. He closes this section with a 
statement of the theme running throughout First 
Corinthians. “Let all that you do be done in love.” 
(16:14.) The Corinthians had not yet grasped the 
meaning of agape, Christian love. Paul indicated 
that if all were done in this spirit, all things would 
be possible. 


II. The spirit of giving 


It will be helpful to suggest that love was to 
undergird the church at Corinth and its outreach. 
Paul suggested that the love which undergirds 
all things would bring about fellowship, fellow- 
ship would promote stewardship, and stewardship 
in turn would inevitably strengthen the church’s 
fellowship. 





This lesson should underscore the fact that 
Christian giving is a joyous thing. Systematic and 
proportionate giving are signs of the health of 
the group, as well as the concern each person 
has for the Christian fellowship. Without the 
spirit of giving there is no real fellowship. 

The Christian church must constantly insist 
upon an honest appraisal of this spirit of giving 
among its members. It must produce honest and 
intelligent stewards if it is to continue as a Chris- 
tian fellowship. The money which the church 
needs is to be used for the work of Christ. When 
a church ceases to remind its members of giving, 
it fails to accomplish the will of our Lord. Where 
there is need, the church must alert its members 
to give in the spirit of Christ. 

You will want to remind your class that when 
love motivates each of us, then the spirit of giving 
is a normal, happy, healthy relationship between 
man and God. 


III. The meaning of stewardship 


You may wish to define “steward” as one who 
holds something as a custodian. We are stewards 
of God’s gifts. We are custodians of the life we 
have, the God-given gifts that are our own for a 
brief period of time. Hence we are accountable 
for stewardship of the gifts to God. As we have 
prospered, we ought to return to God in a system- 
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atic way. While a steward is a custodian of 
these gifts, he is not to hold them without putting 
them to the use for which God gave them. We are 
reminded of the familiar parable of the talents. 
To hold or bury a God-given talent or gift is to 
abuse it. 

You will want to refer to the tithe or one tenth 
of one’s possessions. If a steward returns only a 
tenth of his gifts for the use of God, he may find 
that there is merit in the systematic approach. 
Hazzard (Wesley Quarterly) states that (1) tith- 
ing produces a fund to meet every appeal, (2) 
God’s claim is always before us, and (3) tithing 
is a constant exercise of faith, for tithing is 
undergirded by love. Such a stewardship would 
be truly Christian giving. 


IV. Paul’s word to us 


You may wish to indicate that systematic giving 
which Paul encouraged is a part of the program 
of The Methodist Church. Systematic and 
methodical giving are part of our heritage. Hence 
Paul speaks to us today. 

You may wish to point out that Christian giving 
is an art. It calls for the right mood of sacrifice, of 
a glad heart, of a right spirit. Wherever an 
atmosphere of Christian giving is evidenced, there 
is a healthy self-acceptance and a self-confidence 
of a believer who knows that he is of intrinsic 
worth. Life takes on new meaning; it becomes 
beautiful and worth while. The parts of life fall 
into their proper place; there is balance and 
method. A Christian giver has the wind and the 
tide with him. 

You will want to indicate that Paul gives us a 
place to start. “Now concerning the contribution. 
... We do not give our life and our talents to 
God first of all. Our contribution as we have 
prospered will be the basis for our Christian giv- 
ing. When we have the right approach to the use 
of our money, then we are able to dedicate our 
life to God. Everything we have is a trust from 
God. For if we do not give of our possessions to 
a cause in which we believe, we will never give of 
ourselves to the cause of our Lord. 

You may wish to appeal to Paul as to the 
method. “On the first day of every week, each 
of you is to put something aside . . . as he may 
prosper.” You will want to suggest that if the 
work of your church is to progress and advance 
as it meets each new challenge of each new day, 
the members of your class must heed the Apostle’s 
words. And love is to undergird all we give or do. 
All our actions are to be encompassed by true 
fellowship. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do you think Paul requested the Corin- 
thian church to share in the contribution for the 
Jerusalem fellowship? 

2. Do you think that Paul was wise in appeal- 
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For Next Month 


Our five December lessons comprise a 
unit, “The Gospel Applied to Persons.” The 
first four are based on a study of Paul’s 
Letter to the Philippians. The Letter to 
Philemon is the basis of the fifth lesson. 

The weekly topics are: 


December 1: Boldness in Christian Witness- 
ing 

December 8: What Christ Means to the 
Christian 

December 15: Living With Christian Joy 

December 22: The Wonder of the Incarnation 

December 29: Brothers Through Christ 











ing to the precedent of the churches at Galatia in 
requesting contributions? 

3. Why do you think that Paul turned from the 
lofty tune of immortality to the request for con- 
tributions? 

4. Why do you believe that Paul did not men- 
tion the tithe? Was he for or against a set standard 
of giving? 

5. Why should we heed the words of Paul con- 
cerning contributions in our church? 

6. What do you think are the duties of the 
stewards of your church? 

7. How do you feel about the giving of money 
being the basis of our total giving to the church? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to refer back to the preliminary 
statistics on the giving of your group. A discussion 
on some ideas of increasing the giving of the group 
will prove helpful. You may wish to present the 
total program of your church for the consideration 
of your group. What is your church attempting 
to do in the total life of your community? Are 
your members aware of the missionary outreach 
of the local church? Are the salaries of the church 
staff adequate for this present day? 

Your group will make its own decisions. But 
you will want to so present this lesson that every 
member will want to give to the church and that 
many will increase their giving. 


p—~—The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this session is to 
help the members of the group to recognize that 
regular and systematic giving is a natural and 
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essential part of their Christian commitment. 

Preparation.—To get the necessary background 
for constructive thinking on this lesson, a sym- 
posium presentation might be planned. The follow- 
ing subject areas might be covered.! 

1. An analysis of Paul’s directions to the Corin- 
thian Christians concerning giving. This statement 
should cover the cause for. which the giving was 
requested, Paul’s reasons for asking that the gift 
be laid aside week-by-week, something of the 
economic situation of the Corinthians, and the 
part they were to play in the administration of the 
gift. 

2. A factual analysis of Amercian church giving, 
including per capita giving in various denomi- 
nations in support of local churches and missions. 

3. A factual analysis of all the appeals for giving 
in the community, such as Community Chest, Red 
Cross, cancer drive, etc. 

4. A factual comparison of amounts spent by 
Americans on such items as tobacco, cosmetics, 
education, alcohol, the church, etc. 

5. The place of tithing in the program of propor- 
tionate giving. 

The persons to participate in this symposium 
should be selected early in the week and be given 
careful instructions concerning the materials they 
are to present and the time they are to have for 
their presentation. Naturally they will be selected 
on the basis of their fitness to handle their assign- 
ment. 

To begin——Open with a discussion of the 
relevance of Paul’s chapter on giving to the rest 
of his letter. Find out how many feel his discussion 
of giving is out of context and how many feel that 
that it is a natural outgrowth of the rest of his 
relations to the Corinthian Christians. 

How to proceed.—Move from this discussion to 
a discussion of Paul’s main message in reference 
to giving, namely, that the Christian is to give 
regularly and proportionately. 

At this point the symposium presentation could 
be given. 

Following this the group should turn to.a 
consideration of these questions: If giving is the 
outward expression of an inner and spontaneous 
feeling of thankfulness, does regularity tend to 
make giving a routine matter? Does it contribute 
to a loss of joyous spontaneity? What is propor- 
tionate giving? How can we know when we have 
given sacrifically? Is the way we use the money 
we don’t give as important as our giving? 

Wicke, in his discussion in Adult Student, 
referred to the fact that the biographer for the 
Duke of Wellington found that the record of the 
Duke’s checkbook was about the only key he had 
to the kind of person the Duke was. 

It would be an interesting experiment for each 
person to make a study of a year’s checkbook 


1 For information on statistics of giving by Protestants, write 
to the Department of Stewardship and Benevolences, National 
Council of Churches, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

The World Almanac will give statistics for item 5. 


record. Such a study could include a listing of 
amounts spent on shelter, food, clothing (divided 
among members of one’s family), tobacco, enter- 
tainment, education, church, etc. What kind of 
portrait does our checkbook record paint of us? 

Another study might be to make an analysis of 
the income of the members of our church to dis- 
cover what percentage of income is given to the 
church. 

Yet another study might be made to see what 
ratio of the church budget is spent in services for 
the congregation and what is given to causes out- 
side the immediate congregation. 

Each person might, in consultation with mem- 
bers of his family, decide what a proportional plan 
of giving should be. 

In closing.—This session ends the eight-week 
unit of study. The last ten minutes might be given 
to a period of sharing in which the group will re- 
call what this study has meant to them. 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ It is a human tendency to oversimplify and try 
to devise simple formulas to fit complex situations. 
Dangers of this procedure are vividly illustrated 
in one of the most beautiful family books of recent 
months. Biologist Julian Huxley worked with 
photographer W. Suschitzky in preparing a 
volume on Kingdom of the Beasts (Vanguard 
Press, 1956). 

Because timber wolves kill many deer, experts 
sponsored a program of control. On the Kaibab 
plateau in Arizona, the “simple solution” seemed 
to lie in killing the wolves that killed the deer. 

“Wolves were exterminated,” reports Huxley, 
“and pumas and coyotes nearly wiped out. The 
result was such an overmultiplication of the deer, 

. that they literally ate themselves out of 
existence, and died off so rapidly that by 1939 
only 10,000 were left.” 

Christian giving has its complexities, too. With 
great sincerity, some persons insist that all the 
problems of the church would be solved if only 
everyone became a tither. It is possible that human 
relationships on this level are at least as complex 
as those between wolves, deer, and grass. 


’ B. O. Thomason, Sr., is an active worker in 
a Methodist church of Greenville, South Carolina. 
For thirty-seven years he served as church 
treasurer. After his retirement ten years ago, he 
continued going to the church office nearly every 
day to make gifts of time and work. He opens the 
mail and runs errands, such as taking the Sunday- 
school money to the bank. 
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+ Part of the problem of how to give and what 
to give is linked with one’s system of values. 

Upon the death of Mrs. Lottie M. Conklin of 
California her will was found to include a bequest 
of $6,000 for a beneficiary named Susie. 

Susie, it developed, is a cat. The will instructed 
that Susie be fed in this fashion: Three prawns 
for breakfast each morning, beef kidney for 
lunch, and beef liver for dinner. 


+ French-born Simone Weil, Jewish writer who 
has stirred much debate, has never given formal 
guidance about “how to give.” But her life reveals 
some of her points of view. As a child of five, she 
refused to use sugar because there was none for 
the soldiers in the trenches. Nine years later, 
she ceased wearing socks because she saw poor 
children who had none. Do such actions constitute 
gifts to God—or not? 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Corinthians 
16:1-14 comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


Readers of Paul’s letters cannot help being 
impressed with the combination of his spiritual 
and practical concerns. The lesson of last week 
closed with a tremendous, positive conviction of 
the resurrection of the righteous dead to life 
imperishable. This sudden changing of human 
beings is expressed also in the Old Testament 
utterance of Isaiah 25:8, a part of the most re- 
markable of Old Testament apocalyptic writings 
(Isaiah 24 through 27): “He [the Lord] will 
swallow up death for ever and the Lord Gop 
will wipe away tears from all faces, and the re- 
proach of his people he will take away from all 
the earth.” 

Then suddenly in the following chapter we are 
in the realm of practical concern which has to do 
with the gathering of a contribution for the needy 
Christians in western Asia. 

We are made aware in this lesson of the practical 
qualities of Christian living. Paul moves from the 
lofty counsel with which 1 Corinthians 15 closes 
—a call to steadfast, consistent dedication to the 
Lord’s will and work—to “now concerning the 
contribution for the saints.” We move from high 
spiritual idealism to practical down-to-earth, 
physical problems and needs. He wants to be 
sure that when he arrives at Corinth the collec- 
tion for the needy Jerusalem Christians will be 
ready for accredited and authorized persons— 
possibly including Paul himself—to take to them. 

It is from Ephesus that Paul writes this letter. 
On a tour into Asia Minor in 1930 that lasted for 
three priceless weeks, I visited each of the ancient 
cities of the seven churches to which letters in 
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Let Me Hide Myself In Thee 


And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to me. 
—John 12:32 


When I must stand before my class to teach Thy 
Holy Word 
I long to hide myself in Thee, my Savior and my Lord. 


Forgive my sins and cleanse my heart as with a 
living fire; 

Pour Thy rich love into myself that I have no desire 

Save that I bring my class to see, not me, but Thee, 
dear Lord; 

And let them hear no voice but Thine, in every 
spoken word. 


Oh, I would lift Thee up, dear Lord, before my class 
each day. 
I know if Thou be lifted up, they could not turn away. 


Look deep and long within my heart; hear Thou my 
earnest plea 

That I may be a vessel fit to channel truth from Thee. 

In mercy hide my many faults. Let them not stand 
between 

The God I love, and this my class. Oh, let Thyself be 
seen! 


Thy great redeeming, chastening love shed forth in 
every heart; 

Make Thou this place a holy place—a quiet place 
apart. 


Cause every one who comes to feel that Thou hast 
met them here, 

Hast loved them, understood their needs, and listened 
to their prayer, 

Hast granted strength and guidance, forgiveness and 
release, 

And freely poured into each life Thy matchless inner 
peace. 


So look in loving mercy, Lord—Grant Thou this grace 
to me: 
Support me, shield me, love me, Lord—Hide Thou 
myself in Thee! 
- by Inez Creekmore 





the Book of Revelation were written—all located 
within what is now modern Turkey—Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadel- 
phia, and Laodicea. These three weeks were for 
me a thrilling historical-archaeological-religious 
experience. 

The most significant site of all was that of 
Ephesus. In Pauline times it was the seat of the 
Temple of the famed Oriental goddess designated 
by the Greeks, Romans, and Ephesians as Artemis 
of the Ephesians (Acts 19:28). This Temple has 
been ranked by common consent of antiquity 
among the Seven Wonders of the World. The 
Temple dates from the fourth century B.c. and is 
still an impressive site of the Middle East. 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Prepare yourself for a real challenge in present- 
ing this new unit on “The Atomic Age.” It will be 
necessary to dig deep and come up with something 
that will interest the class. This task is all the 
more difficult because so few people understand 
the atom, its power, or its function. 

Whether we like it or not, the atomic age is 
here to stay, and Christian people must consider 
its influence upon the social order. Man has dis- 
covered how to release energy from the atom. 
Our moral problem is what to do with it. In this 
unit we will try to understand man’s moral re- 
sponsibility in the use of atomic energy. 

Current magazines and newspapers are good 
sources for the latest information on atomic usage 
in war or peace-time pursuits. A preliminary 
background report on the atom is given in Adult 
Student. More information about man’s interest 
in the structure of matter can be found in a good 
encyclopedia under the biographical headings of 
Democritus or Albert Einstein. The local library 
may have some enlightening books by such phys- 
icists as Compton, Eddington, Millikan, or Sir 
James Jeans. See page 44. 

See also the articles by Schweitzer and Lau- 
bach on pages 1 and 2. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The universe around us 

II. Man’s interest in his world 
III. God and power 
IV. What is the purpose of power? 





Mr. SNAvELY is pastor of the Smyrna Methodist Church, 
Smyrna, Tennessee. 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 


Philip D. Gendreau 


To BEGIN 


Begin by acquainting the class with the nature 
of this new unit on “The Atomic Age.” Attempt 
to make your teaching relevant to the lives of the 
class members. As teaching becomes more per- 
sonal the subject matter becomes more meaning- 
ful. 

The majority of people have never witnessed 
an atomic explosion, except through the medium 
of television or movie screen. Their experience 
is secondhand. However, the Atomic Energy 
Commission is now planning the construction of 
atomic reactors across the United States. In the 
not-too-distant future, homes served by atomic 
energy will be as common as those served by 
other natural fuels. Furthermore, it has been 
stated that today “no man is more than thirty 
minutes away from an atomic explosion!” 

God has made atomic energy possible. What 
shall we do with it? Explain that this is the scope 
of our lesson unit. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The universe around us 


Russell, in Adult Student, begins by making a 
vital observation: “I hope to dispel the popular 
idea that there is something magic or mysterious 
about atomic energy.” While we agree with him 
in principle and theory, it is still true that people 
regard the potential power of the atom with awe 
and superstitious fear. 

It will be helpful to suggest to the class that man 
has been tapping the power of natural resources 
for a long time. Some of nature’s products have 
been used for centuries. These sources of power, 
which we now utilize, have become rather com- 
monplace. We take them for granted. Some people 
may have a fear of lightning, yet they think noth- 
ing of utilizing electrical power in the home. 

Electricity is made to function for us every day, 
as we read, cook, wash clothes, or drive the family 
automobile. The use of other fuels is just as 
familiar. Remind the class of these common 
sources of power: coal, oil, gas, water, and wood. 
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Point out to the class that the universe around 
us is a potential powerhouse. Man has made use 
of many natural resources; there is much power 
still unclaimed. For instance, man has not yet 
successfully harnessed the heat of the sun, power 
from the ocean tides, or the pull of gravity. Only 
a small part of the world’s rivers have been 
harnessed for electrical power. 

The universe around us contains many won- 
ders. Its natural resources have been used to 
benefit man in his search for a higher standard 
of living. The universe is power-packed. In fact, 
matter reduced to its simplest element is nothing 
more than pure energy. 


II. Man’s interest in his world 


A good question to ask the class is, How has 
man arrived at the possibility of harnessing the 
forces of nature? The history of man’s search for 
truth and knowledge is an interesting process 
that bears investigation. 

The first and second chapters of Genesis present 
an account of God’s creation of the world. The 
act of creation is an act of divine love. God intends 
to share life with his children. God sees his crea- 
tion with a benevolent vision: “... And God saw 
that it was good” (Genesis 1:25). 

The scriptural account of creation often has 
been quoted for proof of man’s fall from divine 
grace. However, there are positive values in the 
Genesis story of creation. Present these values 
to the class. Lead them to perceive that God 
created the world for man—that man might have 
fellowship with God through the process of 
abundant and eternal life. God created the world 
and then gave man the right of control and owner- 
ship over the forces of nature, the beasts of the 
field, the fruit of the soil. 

Man is responsible to God for the stewardship 
of his world. Herein lies our moral danger. In our 
freedom to choose between good and evil, we may 
elect to abuse what God has placed at our dis- 
posal. Instead of using the products of nature for 
constructive and peaceful pursuits, we may use 
them to destroy ourselves and our fellow man. 

Undoubtedly, God gave man an inquisitive na- 
ture for the very reason that he expected man to 
do his part in conquering and understanding the 
universe in which he lives. Civilization has 
marched from darkness into light. Suggest to 
the class that the discoveries and benefits of 
scientific knowledge now available are the results 
of man’s penetrating intellect—his curiosity. 
Mention a few of them specifically: Benjamin 
Franklin and electricity, Henry Ford and the 
automobile, Jonas Salk and the vaccine against 
polio. 

Man’s intellectual and spiritual courage has 
led to the discovery of atomic energy. Interest in 
the basic nature of the universe is not new. The 
atomic theory of matter dates back to the fourth 
century B.c. when Democritus, a Greek philoso- 
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pher, conceived that matter was composed of small 
units, atoms, in a perpetual state of motion. Al- 
most twenty-four centuries later Einstein de- 
veloped his equation for atomic energy. 


III. God and power 


There is a tendency to regard new discoveries 
with superstitious fear, as if men were usurping 
the power of God. You will find it helpful to 
quote from Scripture how God condones the 
inquisitiveness of human nature. In Matthew 7, 
Jesus says: 

“Ask, and it will be given you; seek and you 
will find; knock, and it will be opened to you. For 
every one who asks receives, and he who seeks 
finds, and to him who knocks it will be opened. 
Or what man of you, if his son asks him for a 
loaf, will give him a stone? Or if he asks for a 
fish, will give him a serpent? If you then, who are 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father who is in heaven 
give good things to those who ask him?” (Mat- 
thew 7: 7-11.) 

Psalms 115: 16 illustrates how God has bestowed 
the stewardship of the world upon man: 


The heavens are the Lorp’s heavens, 
but the earth he has given to the sons of men. 


Psalms 65:6-13 is another good biblical source of 
God’s interest in our world. 

We should strive to teach that the natural forces 
of the universe find their power and being in 
God’s act of creation. God is not antagonistic to 
the world he has created. The forces of nature 
were intended to be tools used by man for his 
physical healing, his sustenance, and his comfort. 

Food and healing are two of the major problems 
of the world. Sociologists tell us that at least half 
of the world’s population goes to bed hungry every 
night. A study of world health reveals that over 
half the human race is sick. It is the will of God 
that man utilize the forces of nature to meet his 
needs. Civilization is still seeking a better standard 
of living for its starved, naked, and sick peoples. 
God’s gifts in nature are meant to be used be- 
nevolently. 


IV. What is the purpose of power? 


In his new book, The Christian and His 
America, Gerald Kennedy wisely states, “We 
cannot live without power. To lift the fallen 
takes power; to protect the innocent demands 
police power; to defend the nation requires mili- 
tary power. But the one Man in all history who 
could have been trusted with any kind of power 
made perfectly clear that power belongs to God 
and can be used only under His control.” ! 

This thought summarizes the whole problem of 
man’s stewardship. Bishop Kennedy is saying 


1From The Christian and 'His America, by Gerald Kennedy. 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
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that the real function of power is to accomplish 
God’s will for the human race. Fire has a pur- 
pose; water has a purpose; atomic energy has 
a purpose. Fire provides heat for our homes, but 
if uncontrolled it can cause great destruction. 
This truth applies to the use of atomic energy. 
Man can use it in harmony with God’s purpose, 
or he can defy God and destroy himself. 

The ultimate function of power is the achieve- 
ment of purpose—God’s purpose: that man might 
live more abundantly and give God the praise 
and glory for his life. This is the spirit that should 
govern man’s most constructive efforts in his 
search for knowledge and truth. This is the spirit 
of which Paul speaks in his second letter to young 
Timothy: “. . . for God did not give us a spirit 
of timidity but a spirit of power and love and self- 
control” (2 Timothy 1:7). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What evaluation do you think God gives to 
man’s appetite for knowledge and power? 

2. How would you relate your answer to that 
story of creation in the Book of Genesis which 
tells how Adam and Eve were disobedient in eat- 
ing fruit from the tree of good and evil? 

3. Define the functions of natural resources in 
terms of what you believe to be God’s will for 
mankind. 

4. How is it possible for such resources as 
gravitation, fire, water, or atomic energy to be 
either a blessing or a curse? 

5. Why do you think that scientists, in every 
field of research, should be dedicated Christians? 


In CLOSING 


The scope and intention of this new unit on 
“The Atomic Age” should be repeated. Indicate 
your main thought of the lesson—that power of 
every nature is God’s gift to man and should be 
used in harmony with his will. Challenge the class 
to consider man’s moral responsibility for his 
residence in God’s universe. 





“The Creation of Adam,” by Michelangelo 





in Action 


The Group 








By THOMAS J. VAN LOON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—The purpose of this unit is to 
make clear some moral and spiritual implications 
of our mastery of nuclear energy and to show 
how Christians can further its use in developing 
a social order in keeping with the will of God. 

Before beginning your plans for the first week, 
you should read through all the students’ ma- 
terial and leader’s suggestions. As you will see, 
some of the procedures recommended require 
prior arrangements. 

You might well begin by asking yourself, Why 
should we study this unit? What can the mem- 
bers of my class get from it? Make a list of your 
answers. It will clarify your own thinking and 
provide a useful tool for the opening session. 

Your list may include these reasons: 

1. Understanding our times will help us live 
more intelligently and responsibly as Christians. 

2. This unit can help us understand atomic 
power and how it works. 

3. It will provide some guidance for looking 
at our fears and anxieties regarding the A-bomb 
and the H-bomb. 

4. It will clarify some issues on which we hear 
conflicting reports. 

5. Greater awareness of possible uses of atomic 
energy will make us more concerned to find peace- 
ful solutions to the world’s problems. 

6. We cannot long avoid the question of wheth- 
er atomic energy will be used for man’s enrich- 
ment or destruction. 





Mr. Van Loon is director of church and public school 
relations, Division of the Local Church, Board of Educa- 
tion of The Methodist Church. 
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Class session: After introducing the unit, sub- 
divide the class into groups of three to six per- 
sons. Ask the members of each small group to 
use seven or eight minutes discussing “Why 
should we study this unit? What can we expect 
to get from it?” Let each group select its most im- 
portant answer and report this to the class. Have 
someone record these answers. Suggest any of 
your own list which have not been mentioned. 

This will give you a rough list of aims or expec- 
tations for the unit. Keep these for use during the 
last session. 

Move quickly then to the content of the mate- 
rial. Five main ideas should be discussed, using 
questions like these: 

1. Can we agree with the author that discovery 
of nuclear energy is the only significant difference 
between the problems of our age and those of 
other times? Or would we feel that other ad- 
vances (such as electronic guidance of inter- 
continental missiles) add to the magnitude of 
our concerns? 

2. Why does Adult Student say there is nothing 
magical or mysterious about atomic energy? 
What does the illustration about the dime suggest 
about the power resources available from nuclear 
energy? 


November 10: 


3. How would you distinguish between fission 
and fusion? Which type reaction has released 
greater amounts of energy? 

4. Why are scientists divided on some issues, 
such as relative dangers of fall-out from testing 
atomic weapons? 

5. If you believe nuclear energy is part of 
God’s creation, how do you think he wills to have 
it used? 

In closing: Allow time for a summary of im- 
portant points. 

Make arrangements for the following sessions. 
These might include: 

1. Someone to paraphrase Genesis 1, as it might 
have been written had the writer known about 
atomic energy (for report next Sunday). 

2. Four persons for the interview group next 
Sunday (see “The Group in Action” for Novem- 
ber 10). 

3. One person to report next session on com- 
ments or conversations heard during the week 
dealing with problems of the atomic age and 
whether these seemed to reflect Christian prin- 
ciples. 

4, One person to note and classify news stories 
dealing with peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
with military uses (to be reported November 17). 


Atomie Catastrophe 


in Action 


re—a~—-The Leader 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Acquaint yourself with the material in Adult 
Student, “Atomic Catastrophe.” Russell, a physi- 
cist, is concerned in this lesson with the destruc- 
tive aspects of atomic warfare. He defines the 
effects of radioactive fall-out on people far from 
the site of an atomic explosion. 

Material for this lesson may be obtained from 
a public library. A letter by Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
on the radioactive danger of superbomb explo- 
sions was publicized by the Norwegian Nobel 
Committee and released in American newspapers 
on April 29, 1957 (see page 1); it offers provoca- 
tive information for this lesson. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review of last week’s lesson 
II. What is an atom? 
III. The destructive power of the atom 
IV. The present dilemma 
V. God’s judgment and Christian witness 


To BEGIN 


Begin by reaffirming the relevance of the atom- 
ic age for the lives of all men. The use of atomic 
energy is basically a moral problem. Every 
Christian is responsible for his witness about this 
problem. 

The world is gaining in population; people are 
coming in closer contact with each other. As one 
author has stated, “there is no place to hide” in 
today’s world. Every individual on the face of the 
earth is a potential victim of the misuse of atomic 
energy. Christians are called upon to support 
God’s will and kingdom, constructively and crea- 
tively. What shall we say? What opinions shall we 
voice? These are our problems. 
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Use the outline given above, or one of your 
own making. This discussion takes a negative ap- 
proach, but people need to be brought face to 
face with the frightful consequences of atomic 
devastation. 


How TO PrRoceEEeD 
I. Review of last week’s lesson 


Reiterate the important points of the first lesson 
on “The Atomic Age.” Emphasize the fact that all 
of nature’s resources are due to God’s creativity. 
Their function and use are intended to aid man 
in his struggle to survive. Many natural resources 
are beneficial, but they are destructive if uncon- 
trolled. The common ones are fire, water, and 
electricity. When harnessed for power, each pro- 
vides man with a better standard of living. 

Although the utilization of atomic energy is a 
recent discovery, it is an age-old natural resource 
that belongs to God. It can be used constructively 
as a public utility, as a therapeutic agent in the 
fight against disease, etc. However, the world was 
first introduced to the use of atomic energy in 
the form of a destructive bomb, wiping the city of 
Hiroshima, Japan, off the map. Such power can 
destroy civilization. Emphasize these conclusions 
in your opening statements to the class. 


II. What is an atom? 


Explain to the class that an atom is the small- 
est particle of matter. It cannot be seen with the 
naked eye or by the most powerful microscope. 
All matter is composed of atomic particles. 

God’s world is truly marvelous. Scientists tell us 
that within the atom there is nothing but empty 
space occupied by electrons moving around a 
nucleus. A kitchen table, for instance, is com- 
posed of an uncountable number of atoms, but 
mostly space. If all the atoms of a kitchen table 
were compressed, it would be impossible to see 
the table with the naked eye. 

An explanation like this should impress the 
class. Explain to them that within these tiny par- 
ticles, called atoms, lies the most powerful form 
of energy known to man. Man has learned to re- 
lease this energy through the processes of nuclear 
fission and nuclear fusion. (These processes were 
defined by Russell in last week’s lesson.) 


Ill. The destructive power of the atom 


Physicists interpret the destructive force of the 
atom in terms of millions of tons of TNT. This 
power is capable of destroying totally any large 
city. 

Russell describes the potential consequences 
of nuclear explosions. It is suggested that you 
utilize his material and thus reinforce the per- 
sonal study of the class members. Russell dis- 
cusses three destructive aspects of atomic explo- 
sion: heat, blast, radioactive radiation. 

Heat and blast from an atomic bomb, such as the 


one exploded over Hiroshima, are capable of de- 
stroying everything within one mile of the ex- 
plosion’s center, or what the physicists call 
“ground zero.” The Hiroshima bomb is evaluated 
in terms of twenty thousand tons of TNT. More 
powerful bombs have been developed since then. 
The hydrogen bomb is evaluated in millions of 
tons of TNT. Its destructive force can cover an 
area of seven to eight miles from “ground zero.” 
Radioactive radiation is capable of long-range 
effectiveness, over a period of time, as well as of 


A cloud rising after an atomic blast 





















































immediate consequences. Probably your class 
members have read about the experience of the 
Japanese fishermen near the Bikini Atoll. They 
were not harmed by the explosion itself but en- 
dangered by the fall-out of “atomic ash.’”’ Clouds 
and winds had carried radioactive elements from 
the scene of the blast to cover unsuspecting fisher- 
men miles away. 

Because of the danger of radiation, Japan now 
protests every nuclear explosion originating in 
Russia, the United States, or at Bikini Atoll. Pre- 
vailing winds carry the fall-out over Japan, de- 
positing harmful radioactive elements on soil, 
animals, and citizens. Radioactive fall-out from 
large-scale explosions can take a toll in human 
life over extensive land areas. 

Fortunately, most radiation is short-lived, and 
there are safe, protective measures for people who 
are far enough away to survive an atomic explo- 
sion. The one exception is the isotope strontium- 
90, produced from the nuclear fission of uranium. 
Strontium-90 is effective in radioactive form for 
many years after its release. Absorbed into the 
body, it can be the cause of death, or it can cause 
drastic changes of mutation to take place in fu- 
ture generations. 


IV. The present dilemma 


In presenting to the class the dangers of radio- 
activity, you will find Dr. Schweitzer’s appeal to 
halt atomic explosions both forceful and illustra- 
tive. He refers to internal radiation absorbed 
through the drinking of contaminated water and 
the eating of poisoned food. He asks, ““What are 
the diseases caused by internal radiation?” See 
pages 1-2 for his discussion of this question. 

He says further: “We are forced to regard 
every increase in the existing danger through fur- 
ther creation of radioactive elements by atom- 
bomb explosions as a catastrophe for the human 
race, a catastrophe that must be prevented under 
every circumstance.” 

This is our present dilemma. This is what we 
face in the future—devastation or physical dis- 
figurement. 

It will be helpful to present the reaction of the 
world to the atomic dilemma. What does the man 
on the street think? What concern do the nations 
of the world have for this problem? 

Public opinion, as a whole, seems to be apa- 
thetic. Perhaps this is because so many people 
have no knowledge of potential atomic destruc- 
tion. A reporter asked Dr. Willard F. Libby, of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, if people were “‘over- 
ly concerned or underly concerned” with the 
problem of atomic armament. Dr. Libby replied, 
“Underly—too little concerned. I think people do 
not fully appreciate the tremendous power of 
atomic armament.” 

At the present writing the nations of the world 
do not seem too interested in curtailing their 
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atom-bomb experiments. The democratic and to- 
talitarian powers do not trust one another. The 
large nations of the world are involved in an atom- 
ic arms race, on the theory that the nation with 
the most destructive power is always the strong- 
est. 


V. God’s judgment and Christian witness 


It should be made clear to the class that where 
moral responsibility is concerned, both Christians 
and ungodly men are under God’s judgment. 
Christians are no more safe from God’s judgment 
than are anarchists. Evildoers will be punished 
for what they do. Christians can be punished for 
what they do not do. This is to say that every 
Christian has the responsibility of witnessing to 
God’s will for mankind. If he is apathetic and ir- 
responsible, who is to say that his behavior is less 
guilty than that of the lawless man? 

This kind of moral indifference is expressed in 
2 Peter 3:3-7. To transpose Peter’s words into 
modern terminology, the morally indifferent per- 
son shrugs his shoulders and says, “Who cares? 
Nothing has happened to us yet, and why should 
the problem of atomic catastrophe concern me 
personally?” 

This was the kind of skepticism and irresponsi- 
bility rampant in the first century a.p. Christ’s re- 
turn was an imminent possibility, but the skeptics, 
believing in their own self-sufficiency, scoffed at 
the idea of moral judgment. 

Our civilization is responsible for maintaining 
Christian standards of life. Jesus’ idea of life 
consisted of a total dedication to God’s kingdom. 
In this Kingdom men were to live as brothers in 
an atmosphere of mutual self-respect and love. 
Personal dedication and dependence upon God 
help to realize this ideal. When this is not accom- 
plished, because of tyranny, greed, and self-love, 
mankind is judged. 

What can Christian people do? For one thing, 
we are called upon to witness to God’s way of 
love. It is a difficult task, for we live in a world 
of distrust, greed, and racial hatred. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What motivations are present in the inter- 
national race to construct and stockpile atomic 
armaments? 

2. Why do you think that the general public 
is indifferent to the threat of atomic catastrophe? 

3. Identify the possible consequences to our 
world if the nations engage in a full-scale atomic 
war. 

4, What do you consider to be the nature of 
God’s kingdom on earth? 

5. How is it possible for a modern Christian to 
support God’s kingdom? 

6. How can we enlist Christian support on the 
side of a great humanitarian like Albert Schweit- 
zer who warns of the danger of radioactivity to 
the human race? 
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7. What methods might be used to get the gov- 
ernments of the world to turn to peaceful exploi- 
tation of atomic energy, rather than the experi- 
ments designed to create greater destruction? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize this lesson, and contrast it with the 
emphasis on man’s stewardship of God’s gifts in 
nature which was given last week. Stress the 
fact that the problem of atomic energy does not 
belong to world governments alone, but comes 
right down to the man on the street. This is our 
responsibility, and as Christians we have a testi- 
mony to make. It is imperative that we affirm our 
support of what we believe to be God’s will. 


p——The Group in Action 








By THOMAS J. VAN LOON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Class session: You might well begin by remind- 
ing the class that the first session dealt with phys- 
ical principles underlying the atomic age. Today’s 
session deals with consequences of atomic war- 
fare and the dilemma faced in seeking to be pre- 
pared. 

The main ideas for this session are: 

1. Magnitude of nuclear explosions 

2. Pros and cons of weapons-testing programs 
3. Disarmament problems 

4. Mobilizing spiritual power for peace 

The interview panel suggested last time is a 
good way of dealing with the first three ideas. 
Three members of the panel would have read very 
carefully the lesson materials and divided among 
themselves responsibility for mastering sections 
of this material during the week. These persons 
will imagine themselves to be members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission who are being inter- 
viewed by a fourth member of the class in the 
role of a reporter who is vigorously seeking facts. 

The commissioners’ comments should cover 
such data as: 

1. Nuclear explosions—heat, blast, and radia- 
tion; destructive range of A-bomb and H-bomb; 
radiation—instantaneous and fall-out; isotope 
half-lives; how strontium 90 is different and how 
it works. ; 

2. Weapons testing—arguments for and against; 
present United States Government position and 
reasons for. 

3. Disarmament—weapons cannot guarantee 
peace; United States position on atomic weapons 
and nonatomic weapons; problems of inspection; 
double use of fuel and reactors. 

The interview panel should last no more than 





6 August 1945 


Suddenly, a strong flash of light startled 
me—and then another. So well does one re- 
call little things that I remember vividly how 
a stone lantern in the garden became bril- 
liantly lit and I debated whether this light 
was caused by a magnesium flare or sparks 
from a passing trolley .. . 

Garden shadows disappeared. The view 
where a moment before all had been so bright 
and sunny was now dark and hazy. Through 
swirling dust I could barely discern a 
wooden column that had supported one 
corner of my house. It was leaning crazily 
and the roof sagged dangerously .. . 

What had happened? 

All over the right side of my body I was 
cut and bleeding. A large splinter was pro- 
truding from a mangled wound in my thigh, 
and something warm trickled into my mouth. 
My cheek was torn, . . . with the lower lip 
laid wide open. Embedded in my neck was 
a sizable fragment of glass which I matter- 
of-factly dislodged, and with the detachment 
of one stunned and shocked I studied it and 
my bloodstained hand. 

—From Hiroshima Diary, by Michihiko 
Hachiya, M.D., University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955. 











fifteen to twenty minutes. Take a few minutes at 
its conclusion to summarize important items. Then 
turn to the fourth main idea of the session—Ar- 
thur Flemming’s statement that the only hope for 
ultimate peace is a major spiritual break-through. 

You might begin this by calling for the report 
of the class member who has been making a rec- 
ord during the past week of the references to 
atomic-age problems noted in conversations, 
newscasts, and stories. Ask the person reporting 
whether most of the instances noted seemed to 
reflect Christian principles and insights or wheth- 
er most of the items reflected fears, national 
pride, and preoccupation with power. 

Your discussion of the possibilities of a major 
spiritual break-through might begin with the an- 
swer given to the above question. Follow this 
with questions, such as: 

If we took seriously our role in building spirit- 
ual power, where should we begin? What encour- 
aging and discouraging items did we hear from 
the interview panel? Is the Flemming statement 
realistic, in your opinion? What steps would we be 
willing to take personally to promote peaceful 
solution to world problems? 

In closing—End the session by asking for a 
reading of the paraphase of Genesis 1 assigned last 
week. Suggest that others may find value in writ- 
ing similar paraphrases of Scripture to reflect 
God’s creation and mastery of nuclear energy. 


4] 
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Atoms for Peace 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the material in Adult Student entitled 
“Atoms for Peace.” Review the last session. Last 
week there was a negative evaluation of atomic 
energy as it might be used in atomic warfare. This 
week keep in mind how atomic energy might be 
used to benefit the human race. 

There are many resources available for this dis- 
cussion. You can consult any available encyclope- 
dia for material on the industrial utilization of 
atomic power. See the listing on page 44. 

“The Christian and the Atom” by C. A. Coulson 
in the May, 1957, issue of The New Christian Ad- 
vocate is a significant article. Perhaps you can 
borrow this from your minister. 

The article, “Education for the Atomic Age,” by 
Frank C. Laubach (pages 2-4) presents some stim- 
ulating ideas for discussion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review of last week’s lesson 

II. The world’s needy people 
III. Atomic energy and human need 
IV. International agencies of help 
V. Our Christian task 


To BEGIN 


Call the attention of the class to the nature of 
last week’s discussion on atomic catastrophe. 
Compare that discussion with the possibilities of 
atomic energy used for human need, such as com- 
mercial power, medicinal benefits, plant and soil 
cultivation. Our discussion of the atomic age is 
now moving toward a positive Christian level of 
experience. 

You might call attention to the suggested 
resource material for this course. The members 
may want to study this material at their personal 
leisure. 

This lesson emphasizes the physical need of the 
world’s population and the Christian purpose of 
service to humanity. Make this purpose clear to 
the students. Impress them with our Christian 
responsibility to others, so aptly illustrated by the 
scriptural references. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Review of last week’s lesson 


It will be helpful to refer briefly to last week’s 
lesson on atomic catastrophe. This will provide a 
striking contrast to today’s lesson on the creative 
and constructive use of atomic energy. 

In this session there is a definite refinement 
of man’s responsibility to God in the utilization 
of this natural resource. Civilization stands at the 
crossroads of moral decision. It is either destruc- 
tion or life abundant. Which shall we choose? To- 
day’s discussion attempts to define man’s stand- 
ard of life when he obeys God’s will. 


II. The world’s needy people 


A graphic illustration of the sick, hungry, and 
naked people of the world will prove helpful when 
presented to the class. Atomic energy can aid 
needy people in raising their standard of living. 
This is a humane function of atomic power. Lead 
your class to the realization of this objective. 

Dr. Harrison observes, “Today in backward 
countries most work is still done by using the 
human body as a converter of chemical into 
mechanical energy, with wife and bullock of equal 
importance. Because of this, in such lands as India 
more than 90 per cent of human labor must be 
spent in growing and distributing food, yet not 
enough can be produced for everyone. As a con- 
sequence many starve, and less than one-twentieth 
of all human working time can be devoted to oc- 
cupations other than those involving bare sub- 
sistence.” 1 

The poverty and hunger of the world do not 
impress us much because we are accustomed to 
living in a land of economic plenty. The popula- 
tion of the United States is small compared to 
many countries, but through our scientific tech- 
nology we control almost half of the world’s utili- 
zation of natural power. Our standard of living 
is seven times the average of other nations. We 
flourish while they lag behind in dire need. 

To accomplish our Christian task we must be 
aroused by the need of the world’s peoples. 
Present to the class a picture of this tremendous 
need. Use this statement by that great mission- 
ary, Frank C. Laubach: 

“Out of the 2200 million people in the world, 
1700 million, usually in debt all their lives, are 
in want, more or less oppressed and exploited, 
and increasingly unhappy and determined to be 
free from want. They are not in the United States, 


1 From What Man May Be, by George Russell Harrison; William 
Morrow and Company, 1956. Copyright by author. 
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except a million or two migrant workers and 
many of the Negroes; they are not in Canada, the 
United Kingdom, or in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. But in all the rest of the world there 
are multitudes dissatisfied and groping for some 
way up and out of the dark drudgery and pain of 
empty living.” 2 


III. Atomic energy and human need 


In connection with the problem of human need, 
lead the class in a discussion of how atomic energy 
can help alleviate this problem. You might ask 
this question: How can this resource be used 
creatively and constructively? The more serious 
social problems are centered in those countries 
where population is heaviest, with technological 
development lagging. The pertinent needs of these 
people are food, healing, and power. 

Atomic energy provides an answer to the de- 
mand for power. European nations, such as Italy, 
Switzerland, are anxious to construct atomic 
power plants for the simple reason that they need 
the power. In the United States our need for 
power is less drastic, for we still have ample sup- 
plies of gas, coal, oil, and water. 

In contrast, the backward countries of the world 
are increasing rapidly in population, and their 
power requirement is becoming more serious 
daily. The “fossil fuels” cannot meet this need. In- 
terested welfare and scientific agencies believe 
that nuclear energy will supply their need for 
power. Nuclear power is believed to be the cheap- 
est possible energy. 

If nuclear power is made available to under- 
developed countries, other beneficial results will 
follow. It has been proved that where power is 
used efficiently the standard of living becomes 
higher. This is one reason for our own material 
prosperity. For underdeveloped countries this 
means more food, clothing, and economic security. 
Even educational and cultural benefits become 


2 From Wake Up or Blow Up, by Frank C. Laubach; Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1951. 





Radioactive materials are placed in heavy metal containers for shipment. 


possible where there is an effective standard of 
living. 

Another humanitarian consequence of atomic 
exploitation is the prevention and healing of dis- 
ease. Heavily populated countries have high death 
rates from malnutrition, cancer, and communi- 
cable diseases such as tuberculosis. Radioactive 
elements are already being used to destroy can- 
cer cells. Medical research is being sponsored to 
determine how atomic energy can heal other dis- 
eases of the body. In the production of food it 
has been proved that soils and seeds treated by 
atomic radiation yield a greater crop. Such re- 
search offers answers to the world’s needs. 

You should discuss these informative facts with 
the class. Obviously, it is impossible to make de- 
tailed explanations here, but this discussion is 
presented that the class can comprehend to some 
extent the humanitarian benefits of atomic energy. 


IV. International agencies of help 


We have been concerned with how atomic 
energy can be used in alleviating human need. Let 
us now take a look at the international agencies 
sponsoring this development. 

Russell mentions the preliminary initiation of 
an international program by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Concrete proposals for this program 
are quoted in the students’ material and should 
be stressed. Our nation has been criticized by 
other governments for supposed warlike inten- 
tions. However, we are sharing our atomic knowl- 
edge with other nations that they also might profit 
by it. Emphasize our participation in international 
co-operation in contrast to the much-publicized 
negative use of nuclear energy in atomic warfare. 

It was due to President Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendation that the United Nations General As- 
sembly voted to promote an international pro- 
gram. Atomic energy research is now shared by 
co-operating nations. 

The United States has been sharing its tech- 
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For Further Reading* 


Wake Up or Blow Up, by Frank C. Laubach; 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1951. $2.00. 

What Man May Be, by George R. Harrison; 
William Morrow and Company, 1956. $4.00. 

Faith in Conflict, by Carlyle Marney; Abing- 
don Press. $2.50. 

The Christian and His America, by Gerald 
Kennedy; Harper and Brothers, 1957. $3.00. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











nology with thirty-seven foreign governments. 
Atomic-energy libraries have been distributed to 
many nations by our government. We have 
trained atomic scientists in other countries. 

Such programs tend to strengthen international 
relations. Understanding and appreciation among 
nations and races arise out of mutual co-opera- 
tion in working for the development of the human 
race. We are justifiably proud of our interest and 
participation in this program. 


V. Our Christian task 


Consider how the peaceful and creative use of 
atomic energy is related to our Christian respon- 
sibility. The church is concerned with the Great 
Commission of Jesus Christ to bring the world 
into the saving grace of God. However, the mis- 
sionary program of the church has not been lim- 
ited to meeting spiritual needs only. Christian 
people have been interested also in constructing 
hospitals and schools in the needy areas of the 
world. Certainly the creative benefits of nuclear 
power are to be considered in our Christian task 
of helping others gain a better standard of living. 

The apostle Paul desired to take a collection 
from the more prosperous churches for the needy. 
He wrote in the Second Letter to the Corinthians 
that Christians who are blessed with God’s abun- 
dance are morally obligated to share their abun- 
dance with others in need (9:5-10). 

This is precisely our responsibility in the United 
States, for we have the highest standard of living 
in the world. God has blessed our nation with an 
abundance of spiritual and material resources. 
We hold a position of world leadership. We can 
offer light and healing to the world. This is our 
responsibility, and God wills that we fulfill it. 

In leading the class to some understanding of 
Jesus’ basic intention, read what Jesus said in 
the synagogue in Nazareth (Luke 4:18-19). 


What does it mean to be a good neighbor and 


to love our fellow man? To put Jesus’ words into 
effect is to see Christianity at work. Conclude this 
discussion by relating the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture references to an international program of 
atomic technology designed to aid human need. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What international programs have been un- 
dertaken for the peaceful exploitation of nuclear 
energy? 

2. What definite remedies for the needs of un- 
derfed, naked, and diseased people does atomic 
research offer? 

3. How does a program of international co- 
operation in the utilization of atomic power sup- 
port belief in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man? 

4. How can our nation help underdeveloped 
countries? 

5. How can Christian people include humani- 
tarian aid in their missionary program? 

6. How does Christian responsibility for fellow 
man include material as well as spiritual benefits? 


In CLOSING 


In closing this session reaffirm the humani- 
tarian outlook of the Christian faith. The Scrip- 
ture references will prove valuable to you in doing 
this. The intention of this unit on “The Atomic 
Age” is to explore the possibilities of how this 
tremendous source of energy may be exploited 
for humane purposes. Our intention is to relate 
our moral responsibility to this problem of our 
age. 


p—The Group in Action 


By THOMAS J. VAN LOON 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Material for this session falls into three blocks: 
(1) United States Government proposals and ac- 
tions, (2) International Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy, and (3) specific peace- 
time applications. 

Class session: You might begin by asking where 
and when the phrase “Atoms for Peace” was given 
wide circulation. Follow this by a series of ques- 
tions to point up specific information. Here are 
some you might use. 

What concrete proposals were made by Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower as a means of im- 
plementing our avowed policy? 

What are some of the specific actions taken 
by our government with reference to (1) laws re- 
lated to atomic information exchange? (2) fis- 
sionable material for experimental use? (3) tech- 
nical information and assistance? 

How widespread is the system of bilateral agree- 
ments between our government and other coun- 
tries regarding atomic-power information? 

What problems can you see in limiting our help 
to “friendly” foreign nations? 
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You might well summarize the material on the 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. Class members may not recall 
that this is regarded as the greatest scientific 
meeting of all time. Incidentally, you might point 
out that holding a conference of this sort is evi- 
dence of one of the significant values of the United 
Nations. 

Peaceful applications of atomic energy occupy 
the remainder of this session and much of the final 
lesson. In discussing the use of nuclear power it 
may be well to remind the class that this energy 
can be released slowly and safely. Point out (a) 
our need to conserve petroleum products and (b) 
the abundance of nuclear power resources 
(Adult Student). 

Consider the question of who should lead in 
developing power resources. Get the class to 
thinking about approaching this question from the 
viewpoint of stewardship. 
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Get the class to consider the relation of econo- 
my to the development of atomic power. Note 
that in some areas, as electric power, we shall not 
likely substitute nuclear production for conven- 
tional methods because of the cost factor, but in 
other areas certain considerations override econ- 
omy. Call attention to the difference in approach 
of our country and of power-poor countries. 

Take a few minutes to summarize with the class 
the atomic power uses discussed. Try to find out 
which of these had not been thought of before 
reading and discussing the study material. 

Bring in a report from the class member who 
has been classifying news stories for the past two 
weeks. Indicate the proportion of stories dealing 
with peaceful and with military uses of atomic 
power. Does this suggest any need to indicate to 
newspapers an interest and support for more 
stories dealing with constructive, peaceful uses of 
atomic power? 


The Atomie Future (World Service Sunday*) 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review last week’s lesson on the use of nuclear 
power for alleviating world need as well as the 
preceding lessons associated with this unit on 
“The Atomic Age.” Prepare yourself, as in other 
sessions, to work toward a summary that presents 
a Christian view of the material discussed. This 
lesson supplements the students’ material. 

Lesson resources are numerous. Study the ma- 
terial in Adult Student. The following material 
may be procured from a public library. or pur- 
chased at a bookstore: 

“What the Atom Can Do to You and for You,” 
U. S. News & World Report, May 17, 1957 (a re- 
porter’s interview with Dr. W. F. Libby of the 
Atomic Energy Commission). 

“The Christian and the Atom,” by C. A. Coul- 
son, The New Christian Advocate, May, 1957 

See the list of books on page 44. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review of preceding lessons 
II. Peaceful trends of atomic research 
III. Christian responsibility in the present situa- 
tion 
IV. “A new heaven and a new earth” 


To BEGIN 


Begin by relating the theme of this lesson to 
the material discussed last Sunday. These two 
sessions are concerned with constructive use of 
nuclear power. 

Today’s lesson, in keeping with this plan, pre- 
sents a more detailed explanation of “atoms for 
peace.” 

After mentioning the scope of today’s lesson, it 
will be helpful to review the other sessions of this 
unit. The first lesson discussed atomic energy as 
belonging to God—one of his gifts in nature, in- 
tended to be used benevolently by man. The sec- 


ond lesson discussed the abuse of this natural re- 


source, or atomic catastrophe. The third and 
fourth lessons discuss the Christian use of atomic 
power. We are concerned with what man might 
do and become in obedience to God. 


* Send the World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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The future will see atomic energy used for 
various purposes. Shown is the United States’ 
atom-powered submarine, Seawolf. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Review of preceding lessons 


In case the class has forgotten some of the im- 
portant conclusions reached in this unit, it will 
be helpful to review the earlier material. In mak- 
ing this review you will need to refer to the basic 
premise that atomic energy, although a newly 
discovered and spectacular source of power, is 
but another of nature’s products, which has been 
available since the creation of the world. We be- 
lieve that it was created by God for a benevolent 
purpose. Man has been given temporary residence 
in God’s world. God has placed the resources of 
nature at man’s disposal. Man is to use them wise- 
ly and intelligently for his own good. 

Obviously, if man abuses his stewardship over 
natural forces, he will use atomic power to kill 
and destroy. The destructive use of atomic energy 
can destroy civilization. At this point, repeat the 
consequences of atomic catastrophe through heat, 
blast, and radiation, as previously mentioned. 

In treating last week’s discussion on the crea- 
tive use of atomic energy, reaffirm the Christian 
objective to build a society where God is the Fa- 
ther of all men and all men are brothers. Our 
responsibility in the kingdom of God on earth is 
to bring healing, education, and physical suste- 
nance to needy people. Revolution in the under- 
developed countries of the world is but an indica- 
tion of the people’s protest against their terrible 
suffering. As Jesus taught, we must not only love 
our fellow man, but also we must reveal our love 
in a practical program of self-help. 
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Relate this brief review to a further discussion 
of our moral responsibility in this atomic age. 


II. Peaceful trends of atomic research 


What is being done on a practical, creative level 
in our nation? U. S. News & World Report (May 
17, 1957) gives a progress evaluation of industrial 
programs for atomic power in the United States. 
In a few years the American power industry will 
be completely revamped. Twenty-four atomic 
energy power plants are proposed for construc- 
tion across the country. Electricity, created from 
atomic power, will be sold on a commercial basis. 
Already small-scale atomic-power plants are being 
operated by the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
first large power plant was scheduled for Ship- 
pingport, Pennsylvania. It will produce sixty 
thousand kilowatts of power. 

Our national demand for electric power is in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. It is predicted that we will 
need four hundred million kilowatts by 1975. 
Atomic-power plants will have a large part in 
fulfilling this need. 

For further information on the peaceful trends 
of atomic research refer to Russell’s article in 
Adult Student. It will be helpful to the class if you 
use his illustration on the application of radio- 
active isotopes. Note also that one of the largest 
applications of radioactive tracers is in the field 
of agriculture. Nearly every type of crop will 
eventually profit from this type of research. 

The field of medical research provides another 
illustration of how atomic energy may benefit 
human need. Russell describes how radioactive 
isotopes aid in the diagnosis and healing of cancer. 
Internal cancers are now being treated in many 
hospitals with radiation from the cobalt element. 
Radiation is applied with machines in a technique 
similar to that used in X-ray therapy. Cancer pa- 
tients also drink “atomic cocktails,” which bring 
radioactive elements into the blood stream and to 
the source of disease. 

Food sterilization by radiation is still another 
field of research. Such foods remain fresh for 
months without refrigeration. If this application 
becomes commercially possible, price of food may 
be reduced. Transportation of food will become 
less expensive and difficult. 

Use these illustrations in interpreting how 
atomic energy can aid mankind in its desire for 
a better standard of living. 


III. Christian responsibility in the present situa- 

tion 

Contemporary Christians must raise their 
voices against mass destruction through atomic 
warfare. On the other hand, contemporary Chris- 
tians must raise their voices for the sharing of 
nuclear science with other nations, particularly 
with underdeveloped countries. 

C. A. Coulson identifies our Christian witness: 
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“Our responsibility, as Christians, has a religious 
root. It is concerned with both the nature of man 
and with our relationship to the material world. 
Only in the light of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ do we see the true nature of man as a child 
of God, and begin to see how to deal with the 
moral and ethical problems raised by science. 
Only in the light of the Christian faith that the 
whole universe belongs to God can we find our 
true relationship to the world God created.” ! 

Explain to the class that we are concerned with 
the problems raised by the atomic age because we 
believe that God is the sovereign Ruler of our 
world. This belief presents certain definite respon- 
sibilities, such as our regard for every man as a 
child of God. To discriminate against him, to 
threaten him with destruction, is to defy God’s 
will. 

God’s sovereignty also presents man with the 
responsibility of not only defending the worth of 
human personality, but also in aiding in its de- 





1From “The Christian and the Atom,” C. A. Coulson, The New 
Christian Advocate, May, 1957. Copyright, Lovick Pierce. 





Thoughts Upon Seeing 
the United Nations Building 


by FRANCES G. TOWER 


Today 

I saw a building made for peace 

And it was wondrous fair. 

Its walls were made of glass 

And there was sunshine everywhere. 

Its doors were made of burnished steel 

Yet none need feel 

Afraid to enter, for within was brotherhood. 
And midst the sounds of many tongues 

All understood. 


I know 

Another building made for peace; 

Its ceiling is the sky. 

I wonder why 

Man built the walls of hate and greed 
And with a golden key 

Locked doors to human need? 


And yet 

I know that with a patient endless faith 
The Architect holds fast 

To blueprint incomplete—until at last 

His workmen shall rise up anew 

To make his dream of peace come true. 





velopment. This belief leads us to the conclusion 
that Christian people must support an inter- 
national program that promotes the use of atomic 
energy for the relief of human want. 

In Christian hands, response to human need is 
a powerful weapon against the forces of hate, 
greed, and fear, used by totalitarian powers to 
enslave people. The simple truth is that when we 
help others in their struggle out of darkness and 
ignorance toward light and truth, we increase 
the world’s chance of survival. 

Former President Harry Truman has been a 
staunch supporter of a humanitarian internation- 
al program. His famous Point Four program is 
partially presented in this quotation: 

“We must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of undeveloped areas. ... 

“Our aim should be to help the free peoples of 
the world, through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials for 
housing, and more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens. ... 

“The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign 
profit—has no place in our plans. What we en- 
visage is .. . democratic fair-dealing. 

“Only by helping the least fortunate of its 
members to help themselves can the human fam- 
ily achieve the decent, satisfying life that is the 
right of all people. .. .” 

The Christian faith is a Point Four program put 
into action. Our task is missionary in nature. We 
are bound to the lives of other people through 
love and understanding. We seek to bring light 
into a dark world. This means not only preaching 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, but also sharing the 
fruits of scientific knowledge in order that needy 
people might conquer their poverty and disease. 

It has already been stated how the creative use 
of atomic energy can fulfill our Christian task. 
Impress the class with our moral responsibility to 
support this type of program. 


IV. “A new heaven and a new earth” 


God’s kingdom represents what man may be- 
come in harmony with God. Someone has said 
that the Bible begins in Utopia (Genesis 1) and 
ends in Utopia (Revelation 21). In Revelation 21 
the author describes the City of God as a place of 
peace, contentment, and abundance. “Behold, the 
dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God him- 
self will be with them.” (Revelation 21:3.) 

Hope and faith in God’s will means to work con- 
tinually for something better. This was the vision 
of the seer, imprisoned on the Isle of Patmos, 
when he wrote the Book of Revelation. John 
lived in a desperate world. He lived in a world of 
persecuted, downtrodden Christian people. He 
might have asked himself, What hope does a 
Christian have in such a world? Answering his 
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Methodists at Worship 


The Advent season is an appropriate time 
for a series of lessons on worship. During 
December the Adult Fellowship Series 
course will deal with worship services and 
how we may make them more meaningful. 

The lesson topics are: 


December 1: We Worship a Mighty God 

December 8: Preparing to Worship Sincerely 

December 15: Life Speaks to Life Through 
Materials 

December 22: Love Comes Down at Christ- 
mas 


December 29: Through Love Made New 











own question, he emerged with a faith that said 
that God would eventually triumph over the 
forces of evil. A new heaven and a new earth 
under God was still within man’s reach with 
God’s help. 

Point out to your class that this is our hope for 
today’s world. We, too, live in fearful times. In 
this century there have been two world wars and 
a number of serious, localized battles. Millions 
have died because of man’s evil. Millions have died 
defending truth and light. With atomic warfare 
the total destruction of civilization is now a pos- 
sibility. This is our fear, this is our choice— 
whether man will or will not abuse the use of 
nuclear power. 

Fortunately, our faith visualizes a better fate 
for mankind. In terms of Jesus’ teaching we know 
that a better world is possible. It is for this that 
we must live, and hope, and pray. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What implications for our standard of living 
are involved in the construction of nuclear power 
plants? 

2. Identify some present trends of atomic re- 
search other than those mentioned here. 

3. Describe the standard of living possible for 
the world if atomic power is used benevolently in- 
stead of destructively. 

4. What is our Christian motivation for the sup- 
port of an international program for sharing nu- 
clear power and knowledge with needy people? 

5. How does the Christian faith offer hope for 
our desperate and fearful world? 

6. How can Christianity combat paganism and 
fear, the weapons used by totalitarian powers 
to control weak nations? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize again the main points of this unit: 
We have to learn to live with the atom. God 
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created it for man’s benefit. Now that science has 
learned to liberate the energy of the atom, we face 
the moral choice of what to do with it. The peace- 
ful use of atomic energy offers many benefits for 
the world. With God’s will and kingdom first in 
our lives, we need not fear the atom. We can use 
atomic energy wisely and intelligently for the 
good of mankind. 


p—__The Group in Action 


By THOMAS J. VAN LOON 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


In this session you will want to stress some of 
the isotope uses Russell believes may exceed the 
values of nuclear energy in power production. 

One way of handling this material would be to 
ask four members of the class to prepare a four- 
or five-minute report on “How My Business, or 
Occupation, Has Changed in the Atomic Age.” 
Workers in medicine, farming, petroleum indus- 
try, military, law could provide interesting ideas. 

Following this, you might spend five minutes 
with class members suggesting “changes the 
atomic age might bring to my work.” The idea 
here is simple: People offer any idea they think 
relevant. Do not stop to evaluate any suggestion 
or criticize any notion. You might introduce the 
idea by recalling Russell’s statement that the only 
limitation to this expanding field is the extent of 
man’s imagination. Then suggest the group try its 
imagination as suggested above. 

After this it would be well to go back to the 
list of purposes developed by the group in the 
first session. Read these through and try to decide 
which of them have been achieved and which 
have not. Ask which of the unachieved ones are 
important enough for us to continue working on in 
our own time. Ask, also, if new purposes have 
been suggested by the study of this unit. 

You will need to watch the time carefully to 
keep nine or ten minutes at the end to conclude 
the unit. To do this divide the class into subgroups 
of three. Let each group discuss for its own inter- 
est three questions: 

1. Am I now really more concerned to achieve 
peaceful solutions to world problems than I was 
at the beginning of the unit? 

2. Can I name one important new insight I now 
have about the relevance of my religion to the 
atomic age? 

3. What is one step we in this small group 
could agree to take in support of peace? 

No reports are made by the small groups. You 
might well suggest that members could profitably 
continue informal discussion among themselves on 
these three questions. 
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FOR BIBLE READERS 


The Geography of the Bible, by 
Denis Baly. Harper and Broth- 
ers. 303 pages. $4.95. 


Geography is not solely a matter 
of rivers and roads, of mountains 
and plains. It is these, to be sure, 
but it also influences the feeling 
and thinking of persons. 

For these and other reasons a 
knowledge of the geography of the 
Bible is basic in the study of the 
Scriptures. One has but to read the 
story of Moses and the lyrics of the 
psalmists to realize how great a 
part physical environment played 
in the religious experience of the 
people. And the writings of the 
prophets are all but unintelligible 
apart from a knowledge of the po- 
litical scene of the time—a scene 
in which geography conspired with 
the ambitions of men and nations 
to create tension, war, and human 
enslavement. 

The Geography of the Bible by 
Denis Baly is a welcome volume in 
a field which has needed a new 
treatment for some time. Its author, 
with a degree in geography from 
Liverpool University, has lived in 
Palestine for many years and has 
covered every corner of Israel and 
Jordan by foot, by donkey, and by 
air. He writes with a feeling for 
religion as well as with a scientific 
concern for his subject. 


The Essenes and Christianity, by 
Duncan Howlett. Harper and 
Brothers, 217 pages. $3.50. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls have at- 
tracted wide interest, and rightly 
so, ever since their discovery was 
announced. It is doubtful whether 
any other documentary find has 
ever been recognized by scholars 
and people alike as has been the 
case here. One of the reasons is the 
colorful background of their dis- 
covery in the caves; another is the 
popular character of the writings 
which introduced them to the 
general public. But there is still 
a more basic cause for this interest, 
namely, the concern that the 
uniqueness of Jesus and of Chris- 
tianity might somehow be com- 
promised by the revelations of the 
scrolls. 


Duncan Howlett, a Boston min- 
ister, has written to meet this latter 
concern. His conclusion, generally, 
is that the Essenes who produced 
the scrolls prepared the soil in 
which Christianity germinated, 
took root, and enjoyed its first 
growth. In a word he says that “The 
differences [between Jesus and the 
Essenes] are so striking that it is 
impossible to believe that Jesus was 
an Essene.” Yet, he suggests that 
Jesus’ “teaching flowed out of the 
mainsteam of their heritage.” 

In his opinion, members of the 
Essene Community who had been 
expelled because of their liberal 
views may have come into the 
Christian church and thus in- 
fluenced the latter group in such 
matters as organizational know- 
how, rules of conduct, orders of 
worship, and the sacraments. 

The thoughtful reader will ap- 
preciate this book for its informa- 
tion about the Essenes and the 
scrolls and also for its suggestive- 
ness, even though he may recognize 
that some of its conclusions are still 
highly speculative. 


The Gospel of Mark and The Acts 
of the Apostles, by William Bar- 
clay. The Westminster Press. 
$2.50 each. 


The Bible was written for the 
uncommon common man to read. 
For this reason, some commentar- 
ies on the Scriptures should be 
available for the technically un- 
trained. It is in this light that we 
welcome these two works by 
William Barclay of the University 
of Glasgow. Originally they ap- 
peared as parts of a Daily Study 
Bible Series in Great Britain. 

The author writes: “The aim is 
to make the results of modern 
scholarship available to the non- 
technical reader in a form that 
does not require a theological edu- 
cation to understand; and then to 
seek to make the teaching of the 
New Testament books relevant to 
life and work today.” This, we 
may say, has been accomplished 
to a remarkable degree. 

The translation used as a basis 
for the commentary is of the 
author’s own making. Its contem- 


porary accent with traditional 


overtones makes it quite accept- 
able. 


Understanding the New Testament, 
by Howard C. Kee and Franklin 
W. Young. Prentice Hall. 492 
pages. 


The New Testament is not only 
a collection of twenty-seven 
books; it is also an account of the 
beginnings of the Christian church 
from the days of our Lord’s min- 
istry, through the early years in 
Palestine, and beyond these to the 
spread of the Christian community 
throughout the Greco-Roman 
world. Because of the wide ex- 
panse of this story, the student of 
the Scriptures needs a telling of 
it which will tie it together into 
a single whole, and yet take ac- 
count of its diverse elements. 

Understanding the New Testa- 
ment is intended to provide such 
an account and, as such, is of con- 
siderable value for church-school 
teachers. Narrative, interpretation, 
and critical discussion are com- 
bined in a way that each illumi- 
nates the other. The book is read- 
able for the beginning student and 
interesting also to the more ad- 
vanced. As a basis for a survey 
study of New Testament life and 
thought it will prove helpful. 


About the Bible, by Frank W. 
Moyle. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
182 pages $3.50. 


Add this volume to the list of 
introductory books for those who 
would study the Scriptures. It is a 
series of papers designed to define 
an approach to Bible study that 
will be true to the facts of history, 
true to the divine Word as revealed 
in its pages, and inspirational—all 
at one and the same time. This is 
a large order, but Frank W. Moyle, 
Rector at Allesley, Coventry, Eng- 
land, bids fair to fill it. 

The book is not intended to be 
a complete study of the Bible. In- 
stead, it gets one ready to study it 
and imparts a large body of infor- 
mation at the same time. It lets in 
the daylight and shows the falla- 
cies of some traditional and con- 
temporary approaches that are 
often met today. As the title indi- 
cates, it is a book about the Bible. 














































No wonder THE CHRISTIAN HOME is 
regarded as America’s finest magazine 
for parents. Each big, colorful monthly 
issue brings 64 pages of practical coun- 
sel and guidance—and wholesome en- 
tertainment, too—for all parents of chil- 
dren from birth through teens. 


MAIL 
TODAY 





The Methodist Publishing —_— 


Please order from House serving you 


Nashville 2 New York 11 
Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


Kansas City 6 


Please enter the following subscription 
to THE CHRISTIAN HOME at $2.50 a year. 


OTHER 


PUBLICATION 


CAN MEET the need of Chris- 
tian parents for Christian an- 
swers to problems in family 
living and in rearing children 
from birth through teens. 
That's why 196,624* copies 
of THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
are mailed each month and 
why the number grows each 
month. THE CHRISTIAN 
HOME meets a real NEED. 


LOOK at these themes to be covercd in 
forthcoming issues: 


Sacred Moments at Church 

Youth in Their Families 

Our Family Belongs to the World 
Christian Economics at Home 

Use of the Bible 

Families at Worship in Church 

National Family Week 

Christian Families in a Changing World 
Prayer 

Christian Standards of Etiquette 
Parents Have a Stake in the Public Schools 
Why Follow a Vogue? 


* April-May-June, 1957 


Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
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